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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


ORGANIZED 1910—INCORPORATED 1913 


127 EAST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE National Urban League is an organization which seeks to improve the re- 


lations between the races in America. 


Its special field of operation embraces cities where Negroes reside in large 


numbers. 


The Executive Boards of the national and of the forty local organizations are 
made up of white and colored people who have caught the vision of social work and 
believe in justice and fair play in the dealings of men with each other. 


The expenses of the National headquarters in 1921 were $29,398; in 1922 they 
were over $40,000. In 1923 the budget is $65,000. In 1910, $2,500 was spent 


in the whole Urban League movement. 
movement. In 1920 the amount was $185,000. 


it exceeded $250,000. 


In 1919, $140,000 was expended by the 


In 1921 it was $220,000. In 1922 


We invite the general public to membership, which is secured through contri- 


butions. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
A. S. FRISSELL, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


Virginia Union Unrversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Courses offered in College, High School 
and Theology. Teacher’s Training, Law, 
Pre-Medical. Moderate Expenses, 
Healthful Location, Strong Faculty. 


For full information, address 


W. J. CLARK, President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work, 


For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Founded by 
GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 


J. Stancey A.M., Ph.D., D.D., 
President 


Emmett J. Scorr, A.M., LL.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Collegiate and Professional Schools 


All departments of this great institution are 
on a strictly collegiate basis. The University 
offers courses in the Schools of Architecture ; 
Liberal Arts; Commerce and Finance; Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering; 
Education; Languages; Library Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacy; 
Music; Art; Household Economics; Public 
Health and Hygiene; the Sciences; The- 


ology. 
Students may enter for collegiate work 
at the beginning of any quarter 
REGISTRATION 


Autumn Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter ............ March 15, 1924 


For Catalogue and Information Write 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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Propaganda and Common Sense 


OR fifty years the South has been repeating the 
stereotype that “the southern white man knows 
the Negro” and many people, including most 

of these southern men _ themselves, believe it. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, strange 
to say. And the most convincing evidence is, 
among a hundred other items, the rather pathetic 
insistence that the migration of Negroes from the 
South can be stopped by scaring away labor agents 
and by circulating stories among southern Negroes 
to the effect that migrants in the North are freezing 
and starving to death. Negroes know better. They 
‘have their own channels of information. Shortly 
after Georgia succeeded in making the soliciting of 
labor a serious offense, 120,000 Negroes left, and 
from Alabama, with all its laws, 90,000 left in 
one year. 

These “psychologists” have recently with grow- 
ing frequency been making use of the press to give 
currency to a most audacious assembling of mis- 
information to which they have quite shamelessly 
applied the term “survey.” It is not often that 
these “surveys” can be completely checked, but at 
least one of them has been caught up. 

A few weeks ago the Georgia Real Estate Asso- 
ciation sent out a questionnaire to the Chamber of 
Commerce of a large northern city seeking “reliable 
information from responsible sources about the 
Negro in the North.” The questionnaire was care- 
fully filled out and returned. 

For a full appreciation of the license taken with 
the information given, it is necessary to give the 
questionnaire as returned and the news article based 
upon it. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
What is the Negro population of your city? 43,191 as 
of July 1, 1923. 
What per cent of total population? 4.3. 
Is it decreasing or increasing? The population is in- 
creasing. 
Do the Negroes live in a segregated section or are they 


scattered over the city? There is no section of the 
city in which Negroes live exclusively. There is 


a section more densely populated by them than by 
other groups. 

Have property values increased or decreased where 
they live? Increased. 

What is the average rent per room per month for 
Negro quarters? $5.00 to $11.00, depending upon 
the location. 
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Where they live in a mixed section is it resented by the 
whites? No. 

Are the living conditions good, crowded, unsanitary, or 
equal to those of whites in similar sections? Equal 
to those of the whites in similar sections. 

Are the Negroes buying homes? Yes. 

Do they seem to take an interest in their home surround- 
ings? Yes. 

Are they thrifty as a class? Yes. 

Are they more frequently in police courts than the 
whites? No. 

For what crimes mostly? Petty offenses such as fighting, 
gambling. 

As a laborer, does the Negro give the same efficiency 
and consistent work as the white laborer? Yes. 

Is he generally a member of Labor Unions? Jn build- 
ing trades, and he is being solicited to enter the 
iron and steel unions. 

How does your foreign population, if any, mix with the 


Negro? Italians and Jews live in the sections of 
the city inhabited by Negroes. They mix in schools 
and. in jobs. 


What position in your community does he fill best? 
Employers state that their services are generally 
satisfactory. 

What is the death rate among them in your city? 17.57 
per 1,000. 

What is the birth rate? 22.6. 

In your opinion, would an increase or ‘a decrease of 
the Negro exodus be best for them and for the 
labor conditions in your city? A small, steady 
stream such as is coming at present would not affect 
the labor situation. 


NEWS ARTICLE 


Note to Editor:—This story, which is the result of 
our investigation of conditions in , is submitted 
for such use as you may care to make of it. The facts 
were obtained from an organization which does settle- 
ment work in , and which requested that for 
obvious reasons its name be withheld. 

Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. 


The clash of stilettos and razors down in the lower 
East Side has become a common feature of the 
night life in since the migration of the southern 
Negroes has overflowed into the vast foreign settlements 
of the city. 

And, the police say, the razor of the southern Negro 
is not half so effective as the stilletto of the Italian and 
the other European nationalities. The stiletto is a long, 
slender, and very sharp pointed instrument in the use 
of which the low class Italian is very expert, and 
against which the razor is of little value. The clash 
of the foreigner and the Negro is very frequent, for 
the foreigners keenly resent the over-flowing of the 
Negroes into their quarters. Brawls between the two 
races occur almost every night, and in numerous in- 
stances many Negroes have been killed or severely 
wounded in the fights. 


This is the outstanding feature of an investigation by | 


the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association of conditions in 
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that have resulted from the migration of southern 

Negroes to the city. An investigation in Detroit, Chicago 
and Philadelphia shows that similar conditions prevail 
there. now has a Negro population of sixty 
thousand, fully half of which has migrated from the 
South since the war, and the proportion of Negroes in 
Detroit, Chicago and Philadelphia is practically the 
same. 

As the result of the migration, prejudice against the 
Negroes has increased immensely, and the labor unions 
are particularly opposed to the Negro. 

Thousands of the southern Negroes who have been 
lured to — from southern plantations by labor pro- 
moters seeking cheap labor for short time building 
booms are now walking the streets hungry and jobless. 
Those who are yet working are earning a very poor 
living, less than they earned in the South, because of 
the high cost of living in and because of the 
immense amount of trouble in which they get involved 
as the result of the clashes and brawls with the 
foreigners. 

The climate of is also proving extremely hard 
on the Negro, particularly the long cold winter, and 
as the result, thousands of Negroes have been stricken 
with consumption and other ills resulting from cold 
weather. It is impossible to make an estimate of the 
number thus stricken, but according to the health 
authorities the number of the dead and dying southern 
Negroes in the city as a result of the climatic condi- 
tions runs into large numbers. 


There is a small group of southern white men 
with the right idea. They have organized some 


eight hundred or more inter-racial committees and 
have begun to recognize in the restlessness of the 
Negroes something deeper and more fundamental 
than these “hard boiled” business men who think 
they know the Negro so well ever dreamed of. 
lt is to this group that the departing Negroes listen 
when they listen at all, and it is to this attitude 
which they hold that these “psychologists” with their 
bogey men and downright chicanery must turn if 
they hope ever to retain the best of their labor 
supply. 


Negro Life and Its Poets 


There are new voices speaking from the depths 
and fullness of the Negro’s life and they are har- 


GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


Come, brothers, lift on high your voice, 
The Christ is born, let us rejoice! 

And for all mankind let us pray, 
Forgetting wrongs upon this day. 

He was despised, and so are we, 

Like Him we go to Calvary; 

He leads us by his bleeding hand, 
Through ways we may not understand. 
Come, brothers, lift on high your voice, 
The Christ is born, let us rejoice! 

Shall we not to the whole world say— 
God bless you! It is Christmas Day! 


bingers of the new period into which Negroes appear 
to be emerging. Significantly, these are for the most 
. part young writers, with a technique that is modern, 
and with the burning enthusiasm of a new race. 
They have the spirit. And it is not surprising that 
Claude Mackay whose “If We Must Die” has ap- 
peared in practically every Negro paper, and 
Countee Cullen, Jean Toomer, Gwendolyn Bennett 
and Langston Hughes, whose names already are 
becoming familiar, are well under twenty-five 
years. “A people that is producing poetry,” says 
Robert T. Kerlin, “is not perishing, but is astir 
with life, with vital impulses, with life giving 
visions.” It was this strange force that captured 
Zona Gale when she read Georgia Douglas John- 
son’s “Bronze.” But both Mr. Kerlin and Miss 
Gale are speaking from a background of literary 
experience. In the September-October number of 
the American Review Dr. Robert E. Park, one of 
the leading sociologists of the country, clothes these 
same observations with a new interest and im- 
portance. “Freedom,” he says, “has not given him 
(the Negro) the opportunity for participation in 
the common life of America and of the world that 
he hoped for. Negroes are restless and seeking. 
We are all restless, as a matter of fact. In some 
respects . . . the Negro, like all the other disin- 


» 


herited peoples, is more fortunate than the dominant 
races. He is restless, but he knows what he wants. 
The issues in his case, at least, are clearly defined. 
More than that, in this racial struggle he is daily 
gaining not merely new faith in himself, but new 
faith in the world. Since he wants nothing except 
what he is willing to give to every other man on 
the same terms, he feels that the great forces that 
shape the destinies of peoples are on his side.” 


The “dark ages” of Negro poetry are being left 
behind and along with this period has gone the 
muddled psychology of a distracted and over- 
whelmed race. These voices now speaking have 
caught not only the inspiration of newer ideals but 
the new spirit of Negro life. 
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musical critics writes in a recent issue of 

the Mittag-Zeitung: ‘Roland Hayes, 
heralded before his first concert as a sensation and 
artistic curiosity because of his color, had already 
before this last one quite disillusioned the curiosity- 
seekers and chastened the gossip-mongers. Not as 
a Negro, but as a great artist, he captured and 
moved his audience. And our prophecy of April 
last, that he would always be welcomely heard in 
Vienna, was fulfilled yesterday. An audience that 
filled the Konzerthaus to capacity was again en- 
thralled by the magic of his really wonderful mezza 
voice, was once more astounded by the matchless 
diction and interpretation of his German songs, and 
was made to realize the deep religious inspiration 
and poetic feeling of the Negro spirituals. Indeed, 
these admirably simple but unfortunately not too 
happily harmonized songs were among the best that 
the artist had to offer.” 

By the time this article is in print, Mr. Hayes 
will have sung as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and will be in the midst of a concert tour 
of America that will be epoch-making with regard 
tc the recognition by the general American public 
of a Negro singer. As outstanding and commend- 
able as this is as an artistic achievement, it has still 
more considerable- significance—it should serve—it 
will serve—two timely purposes: it will educate 
the American public out of one of its worst and 
most unfair provincialisms (and in this respect, we 
must remember that the native-born and native- 
trained artist, white or black, has had great handi- 
caps in America); and then too it will mark a 
very singular vindication of indisparagable ambition 
and courage, which would not accept the early re- 
wards of the double standard so often temptingly 
imposed upon Negro talent by well-meaning but 
short-sighted admirers of both races. For these 
reasons, I write this comment—though of course, 
artistically, racially, and personally I was happy 
that the circumstances of travel made me a com- 
panion and witness of Mr. Hayes’ almost trium- 
phant recent tour of Austria, Hungary, and 
Tzcheco-Slovakia. 

Vienna is the music-capitol of Europe—the 
Viennese critics are the most exacting and the 
Viennese public one of the most musically en- 
lightened bodies in the world. The acclaim of 
Vienna is therefore the ambition of the greatest 
artists, and the tradition of success here opens all 
doors; especially that which leads to the historical 
recognition of posterity. It is perhaps not becom- 
ing for a friend to chronicle over-laboriously the 
details of such a success—I mention as mere sug- 
gestions, that the audience cheered about the stage 
in semi-darkness for quite a half-hour after the 
regular program; that several critics missed 
Jeritza’s annual leave-taking of the Opera to at- 


$2 of the most accepted of the Viennese 


Roland Hayes: an Appreciation 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


tend; that Madame Arnoldson Fischoff, the prima- 
donna who has sung with the greatest tenors of two 
musical generations from Tamango to Bathstini, re- 
quested an Italian aria as an encore and declared 


‘it “perfectly sung”; that the creator of the 


role of Parsifal declared very generously that he 
would have given half his career for such mastery 
of the mezza-voice; that occasional Americans of 
the foreign colony spoke with pride of “our Amer- 
ican artist” whom until recently they could never 
have heard without condescension and in some parts 
of our country, proscription and segregation. How 
shall we best appraise this triumph—as personal, 
as artistic, or racially? In each of these respects, 
it is significant and exceptional. 


Personally, it represents the triumph of a par- 
ticularly high and far-sighted ambition. Just when 
his admirers in America were on the verge of 
flattering him into the fatal success of mediocrity, 
Mr. Hayes began in a fresh field to study and 
conquer the higher interpretative technique of his 
art. Indefatigable work, a large part of it is the 
cultural background so often neglected by musi- 
cians, has made a seasoned artist out of a gifted, 
natural-born singer. We have as a group more 
artistic talent and fewer artists than any other; 
nature has in music done too much for us—so that 
in this musical generation we have produced but 
two artists whose equipment can challenge the in- 
ternational standard—Roland Hayes and Hazel 
Harrison. There will be many more when the 
lesson of their careers is sufficiently impressed upon 
the younger generation of race talent. Race talent 
in all fields is in the quicksands of the double stand- 
ard—our own people through short-sighted partisan- 
ship and pardonable provincialism, white Americans 
through sentimental partiality or through haughty 
disparagement, make it doubly difficult. The turn- 
ing point of Mr. Hayes’ career was when he refused 
to accept an assured success of this sort, and risked 
failure for the single standard of musical Europe. 
Success there has opened doors otherwise closed in 
America, not only for Mr. Hayes but for all qual- 
ified talent in the future. As he himself told me, 
“T hope to leave open behind me every door that 
I open—my ultimate intention in coming to Europe, 
in appealing to European judgment, was eventually 
to widen opportunity for the Negro artist in Amer- 
ica.” So an Acropolis has been captured by the 
shrewd strategy of a flank attack. 


Artistically Mr. Hayes, through the very intel- 
ligent pedagogy of Mr. Hubbard of Boston and Dr. 
Lierhammer of London, has cultivated his voice 
on its own pattern. It is not an imitation of other 
models, however great; but an intensive cultivation 
of a voice that had its natural limitations—espe- 
cially that of medium volume. Through building 
up the intrinsic resources of the voice, there has been 
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produced a lyric song-tenor of unique quality and 
flawless technique—a voice that would really be 
over-refined and two subtle except for the peculiarly 
fne rhapsodic flow which Mr. Hayes has taken 
over from the primitive race gift in the art of song. 
The combination has created a rare medium which 
satisfies the most critical and sophisticated, without 
losing the primary universal appeal of simplicity and 
directly apprehensible beauty. So that a critic can 
say, “This Negro singer adds a new contribution 


cf tone-expression”, suggests the same critic—no 
less than the dean of Viennese critics, Korngold, 
“that from each phrase, though technically perfectly 
rendered, a primitive sort of feeling wells up.” No 
better artistic lesson can be taught than that of 
escaping from the limitations of one school and 
style of singing by the arduous endeavor to be sin- 
cere, genuine, and original—in other words, to be 
throughout all oneself and wholesomely natural. 
Refined but unaffected, cultivated but still simple— 


Roland Hayes Singing 


tc the tenor-mystery in producing sensuous effects. 
it is old traditional culture taken hold of by a new 
temperament.” 

Without losing its individuality, the voice adapts 
itself to every language, to all schools and periods— 
because of its essential naturalness and freedom. 
Critical France is satisfied with the interpretation 
of its best modern music, and the German school 
with the interpretations of Bach, Schumann, 
Schubert, Strauss and Wolf, whereas the Italian 
literature, especially of the older seventeenth and 
tighteenth centuries, is sung with a flow that qual- 
ies according to the best traditions of bel canto. 
“Perhaps it comes through the deeper naturalness 


it is a voice of artistic paradoxes, and for that 
reason, unique. 

Racially? Is there race in art? Mr. Hayes at- 
tributes his success to his racial heritage, which 
fortunately he cannot disown, if he would. Con- 
trary to the general impression, it has not been 
an easy matter to make musical Europe accept and 
understand upon an art-plane the Negro spirituals 
which Mr. Hayes has always insisted upon as part 
of his program. Accompanists have often failed to 
interpret them properly, critics have been conde- 
scending toward them while nevertheless wholly 
favorable to other classical numbers, orchestrations 
have had to be expressly made and orchestral tradi- 
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tions broken to allow them as part of several pro- 
grams. That which might have been expected to 
make Mr. Hayes’ career easier upon the basis of a 
novelty has really, to my knowledge, been a difficult 
crusade, that but for tact and insistence @®uld have 
failed. The result has been of peculiar value in 
giving a new cultural conception of the Negro to 
important circles of European society—a work that 
has made the artist a sort of ambassador of culture 
in our behalf. At first they excite only curiosity and 
the reaction—why does he sing them? Then a 
few catch the seriousness of the interpretation 
and eventually the few understand. “Mr. Hayes 
sang the spirituals with dignity, penetrated by his 
mission,” says one. ‘‘We should not forget that of 
the three wise men who were guided by the star on 
their quest, one was a Negro, and that the Negro 
today is able in the cool, peculiar beauty of these 
spirituals to tell of Him so vividly and touchingly 
that one might forget much that, had the wise men 
lived long enough to experience, might bitterly have 
disappointed them”, says another. And not to rest 
upon the testimony of others, I will venture the 
opinion that here in this side of Mr. Hayes’ work, 
we have had an artistic missioner of the highest 
effect and importance—a racial vindication and 
appraisal that could not have come in any better 
way, being all the more effective through being ex- 
pressed through the international speech of melody 
and insinuated into the mind through the channels 
of feeling and the heart. The Negro as a group 
has lived Christianity in a peculiar way and ex- 
ceptional degree. It has saved him—saved him in 
this world—saved his heart from corrosion under 
the acid of persecution, enabled him to survive 
through optimism and hope when despair and cyn- 
icism would have added the last sinking ounce of 
weight—and in this near future of racial vindica- 
tion, it is to be one of the most potent mediums of 
interpretation and vindication. 

“The highest tribute we can offer Mr. Hayes is 
to say that while singing these, he might have been 
a statue shaped by the hands of his own race through 
long centuries, for the ultimate purpose of trans- 
mitting the soul of the race. It was the soul of his 
race which sang through him in these childlike yet 
tragic spirituals; sang of barbarities committed and 
endured, and of a faith running like a golden thread 
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through the gloomy web of wrongs.”* To have 
elicited such recognition from the stranger is a 
tribute to interpretative art of the highest char- 
acter. A similar impression was no doubt made 
upon the sensitive mind of Mr. Evon Philpot, whose 
portrait of Roland Hayes Singing is more the ex- 
pression of a race symbol than of an individual— 
the attempt to translate a spiritual message and 
give the social rather than the personal note in art. 
The effect is, in every such instance, reciprocal ; the 
people gain through the art; the art gains in vitality 
and in spirituality from its background in the people. 


Mr. Hayes has given this racial material a bal- 
anced background by which it has commanded more 
respect than when separately and over-exploited as 
has been the case with many other European pre- 
sentations of our songs. “I will never sing spirituals 
without classics, or classics without spirituals, for 
properly interpreted they are classics,”—this is Mr. 
Hayes’ artistic’ platform—and he is right and will 
be eventually justified. From this challenging com- 
parison with other classical song material has come 
not always an admission of equal value—that could 
not be expected—but always there has been con- 
ceded a seriousness of purpose and mission and 
loyalty to self that has commanded admiration and 
respect. 

No better instance of the soundness of this pro- 
cedure can be given than the transfer from these 
simple folk-songs to Bach, through an affinity ot 
religious feeling, of a religious quality which 
makes Mr. Hayes’ interpretation of Bach songs 
a delight to all connoisseurs of that great 
And then, finally, their inclusion has 


master. 
demonstrated to the very apprehending the 
true school of Mr. Hayes’ art. It has folk- 


parentage—it is the mother-art that through intense 
and sincere and quite religious feeling has given rare 
capacity in evoking the spirituality which lies back 
of all great music, but the sense of which comes not 
so much from the technique and discipline of art, 
but from the discipline of life itself, and most often 
from that side of it which we racially have so deeply 
tasted under the necessities of hardship. To capital- 
ize these spiritual assets, especially in and through 
art, ought to be one of the main objectives and mis- 
sions of the younger, more happily circumstanced, 
generations. 


The Iron Man 


An African Folk Story 
Arranged by Monroz N. Work 


N the days of old there was in Uganda a king 
who was always wanting something new and 
strange. One day he said to Walukaga, the head 

of the blacksmiths, ‘‘Make me an iron man. I want 
a real man with flesh and blood. He must be able 
to walk, talk, and have sense. I will supply the 


Cunningham, Uganda and Its Peoples, 238-42. 


material.” And the king threw a number of iron 
bars at Walukaga’s feet. 

Walukaga picked up the bars and went away. He 
told every one what the king had ordered. All the 
people shook their heads, “It is an impossible task,” 
they said. “Tell the king it cannot be done.” 

“This I cannot do. I have not yet tried. To go 
to the king and say that I give it up before I have 
tried will cost me my life.” 
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“Very well,” said the people, “go on thinking it 
out.” 

For a long time Walukaga tried to think it out. 
He consulted all the wise men, but they could not 
help him. He was in despair and had decided to 
go back to the king and tell him that such a man 
as he wished could not be made. Just at that time 
he chanced to meet a crazy man. Walukaga told 
him about the iron man. 

“Does the king supply all the material?” 

“Yes, he is to supply everything but the work- 
manship.” 

“Has he supplied the charcoal and water?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Go back,” said the crazy man, “and tell him that 
it will be necessary for you to have special charcoal 
and special water to make an iron man. Wood char- 
coal and ordinary water are good for making hoes 
and knives. But to make a man it is different. Tell 
the king that you want one hundred loads of charcoal 
made from burnt human hair, and ten pots of human 
tears to sprinkle on the charcoal.” 

Walukaga returned to the king and said, “O king, 
live forever, I am now ready to make the iron man; 
but before I commence it will be necessary for you 


T was April and the sickle of a new moon hung 
low in a star-studded sky as our car sped through 
the soft-scented stillness of a southern night. 

Past miles of ghostly peach orchards in full bloom, 
through a sweet, cool wood of cedar, down a hill 
and through a gully cut in a bank of damp, red clay 
and then a cluster of gaunt, wooden structure 
sparsely dotted with lights—Martinsville. As the 
motor turned more cautiously into a narrow lane 
and stopped suddenly before a long, brilliantly 
lighted shanty high on a bank, the air was torn with 
the throbbing sounds of that music peculiar to these 
United States—Negro string music. We alighted; 
ascended rickety, wooden stairs to the railless 
veranda of the cabin and pushed open the door. We 
were at a country dance in Georgia. 

The room which we entered was a large, un- 
plastered one scrupulously clean but crowded with 
furniture and women, old women in large part, 
dressed in stiff gingham dresses and stiffer yet ging- 
ham aprons with starched white turbans crowning 
their costumes. A few of these women were young 
enough to retain traces of a golden yellow or smooth 
brown beauty. One of these stepped forward; 
looked at us intently yet with a face devoid of ex- 
pression ; collected a tax of two cents a piece; placed 
our wraps on one of the three spotless beds crowded 
into the room and invited us to “go on in.” 

The door to which she pointed opened into a fair 
sized room bare of furnishings save for a large kero- 
sene lamp hanging from the ceiling and in a far 
corner of the room a chair and two boxes upon which 


Digression 
(To three companions in adventure on a Spring night) 
By Eunice Roperta HuntToN 


to furnish me with some more material. I will need 
one hundred loads of special charcoal made from 
burnt human hair, and ten pots of human tears to 
sprinkle on the charcoal.” 


Thereupon the king issued an order that every 
hair on head or face in Uganda was to be shaved off 
or pulled out, and every eye was to weep a quarter 
of a glass of tears. 


There was a great shaving season in Uganda. The 
big and the little, the old and the young, men and 
women, boys and girls, everyone who had a hair on 
his head or a hair on his face cut it off or pulled it 
out; there was also great weeping and much effort 
to make the tears flow. When all the hair was 
brought together and burned, there was not even 
one load of charcoal, and as for the tears they did 
not fill one pot. 


The king, greatly disappointed, summoned Walu- 
kaga and said: “I cannot supply the needed amount 
of charcoal or tears. Try no longer, therefore, to 
make a man of iron.” As Walukaga left the pres- 
ence of the king he said to himself, “A crazy man 
sometimes says a wise thing; even a fool can help 
you out of a difficulty.” 


were seated the blind ’cellist, the wooden-legged 
violinist, and the banjo-man who was with them. 
The room was crowded with men and boys and 
fewer girls. The larger number were at the moment 
lounging against the walls, for the musicians were 
mechanically grinding out a waltz or rather a hash 
of all waltzes popular during the last five years, and 
the few couples left on the floor were in the process 
of what is known as “dancing down.” They were 
engaged in a test of pure physical endurance. The 
music was accompanied by the sound of irregular 
panting breaths from the dancers, the rhythmical 
scraping of their feet, and an occasional sigh of 
defeat as a worn down couple dropped out. Other- 
wise there was a tense silence as the dance, which 
had plainly been going on over a long period of time, 
drew to a close. Couple after couple left the floor, 
finally leaving a solitary pair dancing on and on. 
For about fifteen long minutes these two continued 
the dance until, amid much hand clapping, the man, 
half reeling, led the girl, still fresh, to a place beside 
the wall. And such a girl—barely out of her teens, 
scarcely more than an inch or two over five feet, slim 
and lithe, with short black curls framing an oval 
face of rare olive richness. Dressed in a short blue 
skirt and white sailor blouse, she looked like some 
child playing with grown-ups—that is, she looked 
that way until one saw her vivid red mouth so allur- 
ingly full, and those dark eyes whose depths revealed 
a glimpse of things . . . 

When the excitement over the waltz was ended, 
(Continued on page 381) 
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ECENTLY a young colored man applied to 

a banking institution in New York City for 

a first mortgage on a property in West 
13—th Street. The banker asked the usual ques- 
tions regarding assessed value, rental, etc., and said 
that he had no doubt that his institution would 
make the loan. He next inquired about the exact 
location of the property and on being told that it 
was situated between Lenox and Seventh Avenues, 
he then told the applicant that he was sure that 
his institution would not grant the loan, owing to 
the location. It was not definitely stated that no 
loans would: be made in the Negro section of New 
York City, but that was the implication. This ex- 
perience was repeated at two more banks and finally 
other means were adopted to obtain the loan. 

Two questions immediately arise out of this sit- 
uation. First: Do bankers discriminate against 
granting mortgages on property located in the 
Negro section of New York City? Secondly: What 
is the reason for such discrimination ? 

The first question cannot be answered in the 
affirmative because it is known that renewals of 
mortgages are permitted in the district by bank- 
ing institutions, and the writer knows of a first 
mortgage recently taken on a property in Harlem 
by a bank. In this case a smaller loan was granted 
than the Negro owner applied for, but the banker 
explained that he could not be guided by the present 
market value er rental. This throws an interest- 
ing sidelight on real estate values in the Negro sec- 
tion of our larger cities. In Harlem, white ten- 
ants have been replaced by Negroes at an increased 
rental of 100 per cent. The increased rental is 
then capitalized and the property is sold to some 
Negro. In West Virginia, the Bureau of Negro 
Welfare, speaking of the situation in Charleston, 
says: “Rents have more than doubled during the 
past five years. More than 80 per cent of the 
Negro tenants are paying from 25 per cent to 200 
per cent more rent than the same houses rented 
for five years ago, and notwithstanding the fact that 
wages have gone down in all occupations followed 
by Negroes, there are only two cases of reduction 
in rent reported for the entire city, while on the 
other hand, there have been more than 20 increases.” 
No sane banker could be expected to grant a loan 
on the basis of this new valuation except, of course, 
that an increase of land values and building costs 
had cancelled this inflation, based on scarcity due 
to segregation—whether by ordinance or otherwise. 

When we come to the reason for discrimination 
against property in a Negro section, apart from the 
question of inflated values, we are confronted not 
with the question of earnings, security, or market 
value, but with liquidation value. A_ prudent 
banker thinks not only of security and earnings but 
also of marketability—that is, the speed of convert- 
ing securities into cash in order to pay depositors; 
for this reason, savings banks must carry a certain 


Mortgage Money and Housing 


By ArtHur E, Kinc 


proportion of their assets in stocks and bonds. ‘(he 
income derived from stocks and bonds, however, 
is about 25 per cent less than for mortgages on 
real estate, as is shown in a recent analysis of 
mortgage investments of American life insurance 
companies, which was made under the direction of 
Professor Richard T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin. The gross rate of income earned in mort- 
gages for the years 1915-21 averaged 6.10 per cent 
for real estate mortgages and 4.61 for stocks and 
bonds. TABLE I 


GROSS RATE OF INCOME EARNED BY AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Made for the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Under the Direction of Professor Richard T. Ely. 


Income on Stocks and 

Year Real Estate Mortgages Bonds Difference 
1915 6.13 4.69 1.44 
1916 6.13 4.72 1.41 
1917 6.10 4.43 1.67 
1918 6.12 4.38 1.74 
1919 5.90 4.55 1.45 
1920 6.08 4.66 1.42 
1921 6.17 4.81 1.46 

Average 6.10 4.61 1.49 


There is no question, then, of the greater income 
earned on mortgages. There can be no question 
either of the security of mortgages on real estate in 
New York City. And since we cannot take the 
extreme view—quite often heard—that it is a 
deliberate policy of stifling the efforts of Negroes 
and curtailing the area open to them for habitation, 
we must conclude that the reason is because bankers 
fear that in the event of a foreclosure the margin 
of safety would be too small, 

Perhaps the bankers reason thus: It is a well 
established fact that real estate is the least homo- 
geneous of any prime security traded in—a bushel 
ot wheat, a bale of cotton, or a ton of pig iron, 
can be easily traded when the grade is mentioned ; 
but a piece of property must suit the caprices and 
requirements of prospective purchasers on a large 
number of points. When, therefore, a mortgage 's 
foreclosed and the mortgaged property is forced on 
the market, speculators will only buy it if it can 
be sold quickly and at a profit; but when this prop- 
erty is situated in a district restricted to a partic- 
ular group, the ultimate purchaser must come from 
among that group or else other purchasers must be 
found who will be satisfied with high returns but 
with an investment not readily convertible into 
cash. The risk becomes greater when the annual 
increment of savings of this group is smaller than 
the rest of the population, owing to their low earn- 
ing power, and also to the fact that their acquisi- 
tive traits are not highly developed. 

For the Negro, however, this is a very serious 
matter. If he must pay abnormal rent to other 
people for taking the risks already mentioned and 
cannot tap the credit reservoir to acquire property 
in the usual way—that is, by paying 25 per cent 
down, 25 per cent on second mortgage, and 50 per 
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cent on first mortgage—then the only alternative 
left is to organize institutions of his own to pro- 
vide the necessary credit. Yet this is no small 
matter, as a glance at the situation will show. 
TABLE [I 


CITIES WITH A NEGRO POPULATION OF MORE 
THAN 30,000—Census of 1920 
Negro Per Cent 


City Population of Total 
134,229 74 
3. Washington, D.C. ........ 109,966 25.1 
4: 109.458 4.1 
7. 70,230 39.3 
62,796 31.3 
54,041 35.1 
Pere 33,960 24.6 
30,719 9.5 
1,395,036 


The figures of the last census showed that 5,660,- 
044 Negroes or 50.40 per cent of the 10,463,131 
Negroes living in the continental United States were 


“ HE greatest single achievement in the health 
conditions among Negroes in the last de- 
cade,” said Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Company, in the April issue 

of Opportunity, “has been the reduction in the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis.” 


The Harlem Tuberculosis Committee of the New 
York Tuberculosis Association, organized in 1922 
by Harlem citizens upon the invitation of the New 
York Urban League and the New York Tubercu- 
losis Association, has been conducting an active local 
campaign for the last year against this disease in 
Harlem. Although the results will be chiefly evi- 
dent in future years—the main emphasis in the work 
having been preventive and educational—the re- 
sponse to the service thus far offered already gives 
promise that still greater reduction will be brought 
about in Harlem; therefore, the methods adopted 
to date will undoubtedly be of interest now. 

Previous to the summer of 1922, the New York 
Tuberculosis Association had not had a local center 
in Harlem but, as in other sections of Manhattan, 
had carried on its campaign against tuberculosis 
from the main office at 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
placing its resources at the service of local agencies 
and working through the agencies of given districts. 
(There were, of course, public clinics at the Harlem 


Health Education in Harlem 


By KaruHerine Z. WELLS 


urban dwellers. The range of distribution was 
from 68 living in Nevada, to 273,036 in Georgia; 
21 cities having from 30,000 to 152,000 Negroes 
each had an aggregate population of 1,395,036. Six 
of these cities had a Negro population of more than 


100,000 each. 


Allowing an average of five to a family, these 
21 cities have 275,007 families requiring dwellings 
or apartments of 5 or 6 rooms to a family. As no 
figures are available to show the present value o1 
a 6-room house in these cities, situated between 
New York, Kansas City, and New Orleans, we will 
place an arbitrary value of $3,600 for a 6-room 
house, renting for $30 a month. The capital em- 
ployed in providing housing facilities for these 275,- 
007 Negro families on this basis amounts to $990,- 
025,200, and first mortgages thereon at 50 per cent 
of this valuation would be $495,012,600. The 
yearly rent bill works out at $99,002,520. 

Here then is a field of vast proportions awaiting 
Negro capital and enterprise. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for investor for safe investment—if worked 
on the Straus plan and bonds are issued in denom- 
inations as low as $50—in a prime necessity of 
life, usually earning 50 per cent more than is given 
on savings bank deposits. Here is a profitable field 
of broad public service calling for men of ability, 
energy, and capital. Among our manifold prob- 
lems housing is not the least, and it is a problem 
that calls for immediate attention. 


Hospital and at the East Harlem Health Center, 
maintained by the Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 
and by the Department of Health). 


An experimental center conducted in the lower 
section of the city had indicated the advantages to 
a neighborhood of an educational and information 
center close at hand, and the New York Tubercu- 
losis Association was, therefore, ready to respond 
immediately to the suggestion conveyed to it, in the 
summer of 1922, that Harlem citizens would wel- 
come the establishment of a local committee and 
headquarters. A nurse, thoroughly familiar with 
Harlem—a graduate of the Nurses’ Training School 
at Howard University, who had also had experience 
at Phipps Institute in Philadelphia, Mrs. Mabel 
Doyle Keaton—was secured as executive secretary ; 
a Committee representing the medical profession, 
schools, social agencies, clergy and general public 
was formally organized in the early fall, with Alonzo 
de G. Smith, M.D., as chairman, and Miss Ernestine 
Rose, of the West 135th Street Public Library, as 
vice-chairman; and headquarters were established, 
through the courtesy of the Urban League, at 2303 
Seventh Avenue. The financial support has come 
from the general funds of the New York Tubercu- 
losis Association, secured yearly in its city-wide sale 
of Christmas Seals. 
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The Executive Secretary Giving Advice 


The first need in Harlem, in the opinion of the 
Committee, was the spreading of information con- 
cerning tuberculosis and the agencies already exist- 
ing to fight it, and the furnishing of assistance to 
the doctors and social agencies in the work in which 
- they were already engaged. The first year’s work, 
therefore, has been to serve in the capacity of a con- 
necting link between the public health resources of 
the city and community, the volunteer and profes- 
sional services of the local physicians, the interest of 
local laymen and tie general population of Harlem. 
Specific services have been rendered only when no 
other agency existed to meet the need or was unpre- 
pared to meet it. The recognition that leadership 
must rest with the medical profession in fighting dis- 
ease has led to the closest relationship with the North 
Harlem Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

The first public meeting carried on by the Com- 
mittee was the arrangement, on special invitation, 
of the program for an open meeting of this Associa- 
tion, at which Dr. James Alexander Miller, Presi- 
dent of the New York Tuberculosis Association, 


and Dr. Henry Minton, Chief of the Negro Health 
Bureau at Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, discussed 
the plans and possibilities of the work. At the re- 
quest of the Harlem doctors, an institute was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1923 in which 24 physicians 
were enrolled, most of whom attended every session. 
The program included: “The History, Etiology and 
Epidemiology of Tuberculosis,” by Dr. S$. Adolphus 
Knopf; “Pathology of Tuberculosis,” by Prof. Job- 
ling; “Early Diagnosis,” by Dr. J. A. Miller; “Dif- 
ferential Diagnosis,” by Dr. Grant Thorburn; 
“Treatment—including Artificial Pneumothorax,” 
by Dr. Eglee; “Social Aspect Of and Organized 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis,” by Dr. lago 
Galdston and Mr. G. B. Deacon; “Radiography,” 
by Dr. G. G. Ornstein; “Tuberculosis in Children 
and Tuberculosis in Pregnancy,” by Dr. Louis C. 
Schroeder; “X--ray Interpretation,” by Dr. G. G. 
Ornstein. 

The physicians of the neighborhood have all re- 
ceived, as an aid in arranging for the care of tuber- 
culous cases that are constantly coming to them, an 
outline of the city facilities for the care of the tuber- 
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culous and a guide to the use of these resources. They 
all know that the executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee is available for assistance in securing emer- 
gency care or in persuading cases to’ undertake care, 
and they very extensively use her services in this 
regard. An institute for nurses was conducted for 
a short time and will be repeated another year at a 
more convenient time for the nurses. 


The Committee has co-operated very closely and, 
through the services of its executive secretary, has 
assisted in organizing the Harlem Health Confer- 
ence, which represents the agencies interested in 
health work in Harlem. During the city Clean-Up 
Week, proclaimed by Commissioner Monaghan of 
the Department of Health, in May, health talks 
and stunts were arranged as widely as possible in 
behalf of this Conference; also effective publicity, 
both by newspaper material and special leaflets— 
the latter being distributed in all the churches. 


During an Exhibit at the 135th St. Public Library 


Service to physicians and social agencies has, how- 
ever, been only one side of the work. The Com- 
mittee has also attempted to spread information 
about tuberculosis to every individual in the com- 
munity. Health talks by local doctors and by staff 
members of tuberculosis agencies, poster material 
and exhibits, motion pictures, the Health Clown 
“Chew Chew,” health literature, movie slides, etc., 
have been offered bdth by letter and by personal call 
to the churches, schools, clubs, and all organizations 
reaching Harlem people. 


As a result of this publicity, hundreds of persons 
have come to the office for personal guidance in re- 
gard to general health or for help in relation to a 
specific problem of tuberculosis. Whenever necessary, 
personal service has been given to put the individual 
in touch either with a physician or with the proper 
clinic or public agency, or to assist in carrying out 
the plans made by the latter. 


Certain groups of children have received intensive 
service. A nutrition class, conducted in a Parochial 


School which made a special request for such service, 


has resulted in bringing up to normal weight most 
of the children of the class. Fresh air outings were 
arranged during the summer for children of the 


Nutrition Class and for 47 additional underweight 
children of the neighborhood. In each case a very 
thorough medical examination was made of each 
child, defects were corrected wherever possible be- 
fore the vacation period, and the children are being 
followed up this fall to make sure that the gain in 
weight continues. In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Public School authorities, 
news was spread of the free school examinations of 
children to enter school in the fall, made in the 


spring of 1922 at Public School 89. 


The part-time services of a second nurse, Miss 
Agnes Mason, R. N., Lincoln Hospital, who is also 
on the Henry Street Nursing Staft, were added early 
in 1923 for the purpose of extending the work to the 
Columbus Hill District of the West Sixties, where 
local headquarters are maintained in Lincoln House. 
In order to uncover cases in the West Sixties, a 
house-to-house canvass has been carried on in co- 
operation with the Department of Health (which 
assigned a special nurse) and with the Vanderbilt 
Clinic (which kept separate records of persons re- 
ferred by the two nurses doing the house visiting). 


In cooperation with the Dispensary Development 
Committee and a special Committee of the North 
Harlem Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, medical examinations will be offered this fall, 
at a nominal cost, to local people. Although such 
a service has heretofore been available upon special 
request at Harlem Hospital, general stimulation of 
such examinations will now be possible. Since a 
medical examination at least once a year is one of 
the main means of building up resistance and of 
detecting danger signs in time, this service is a much 
needed one. 


At an open meeting on October 15, to which rep- 
resentatives of all the social agencies, business houses, 
etc., interested in the work were invited, public 
acknowledgment was made of the co-operation of 
the City Department, Harlem Hospital, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the North Harlem 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association, 
the local headquarters of the Henry Street Nursing 
Service and the Urban League and the other he2!th 
and social agencies of the district, with all of whom 
the closest relationships have been maintained. 

The further help of all those present was asked 
in securing the largest possible attendance at a big 
health rally to be held the evening of December 6 
in the auditorium of the Abyssinia Baptist Church, 
at which it is expected that Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
speak, and a short health act will be given by 
school children. 


The Harlem Tuberculosis Committee feels that 
it is only at the beginning of its work. The tubercu- 
losis death rate for Negroes, 304 per 100,000 in 
New York City, in 1922, means that 2500 at least 
are now ill, many of them not knowing they have 
tuberculosis. The ambition of the Committee is no 
less than so to help the other health agencies of 
Harlem as to bring the death rate down to that of 
the general population within the next decade. 
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Improvements in Negro Health as Shown by Insurance Records 


By C. C, SPAULDING 


IFE. insurance is based upon exact predictions 
concerning the probability of human life. 
These predictions are as precisely arrived at 

as the specifications for the building of a bridge or 
the erecting of a house. When an agent opens his 
rate book and tells John Doe, age 45, that he can 
buy $1,000 worth of term insurance for five years 
at $54.00, he is quoting a definite price which has 
been as exactly determined as the solution of a 
geometric theorem. In order to say that the rate 
will be $54.00, the actuaries have had to know four 
principal facts: first, the age of John Doe; second, 
the probability of death at that age; third, the 
amount of insurance he wishes to purchase; fourth, 
the current rate of interest. 


insurance company can hope to live. 

The mortality table upon which life insurance 
companies in this country base their calculations re- 
garding the probabilities of life and death is the 
American Experience Table. It prophesies with 
mathematical precision the number of deaths we may 
expect each year out of a given number of insured 
lives. It cannot tell us which persons will die but 
it does say the total number that will succumb. Now 
the fact that Negroes are subject to a higher death 
rate creates a precarious condition when we begin 
to apply the probabilities of death as outlined by the 
American Experience Table of Mortality to groups 
of Negroes. So that for the last twenty-five years 
the Negro companies have been striving through a 


There are 300 life insurance com- 
panies in America, with annual in- 
comes of $1,800,000,000; paying 
$800,000 annually in claims. There 
are 35 Negro life insurance com- 
panies with $200,000,000 worth of in- 
surance in force on lives of 1,100,000 
Negroes. These ,;companies employ 
approximately 8,000 Negro sales- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, sta- 
tisticians, accountants, and actuaries. 
Their assets total 12 million dollars, 
out of which about $5,000,000 has 
been loaned to finance Negro prop- 
erties; thereby encouraging thrift 
and economy, and inspiring Negro 
boys and girls to prepare themselves 
for future usefulness. 


The last three of these facts is easily ascertained. 
But how does he estimate the probability of death 
at age 45? 

An analogy would perhaps be helpful in explain- 
ing this point. For thousands of years man has 
watched the sun appear to rise and set. So exact 
is this phenomenon that we phophesy with precision 
just when the sun will rise and set. “Suppose now, 
on the other hand, we watch 100,000 people of the 
same age, living under approximately like environ- 
mental conditions, over a stated period of time, and 
we discover that out of this number 720 die dur- 
ing one year, We can then say with a degree of 
certainty that given an equal number of persons, 
under similar circumstances, a like number will die. 
If we express this number in a decimal, we can 
more conveniently present the probability of death. 
A mortality table is a series of probabilities of death 
at each age. It is these probabilities upon which the 
accuracy of the insurance rate depends. If, there- 
fore, we fail to ascertain the correct probability of 
survival or death, our rates will not be sufficient 
to put up the necessary reserve; without which no 


process of selection and positive treatment to reduce 
Negro mortality to the point where the same prob- 
abilities of life and death could apply to Negro in- 
sured lives as to white insured lives. 

The experience recorded by such Negro companies 
as the North Carolina Mutual will tell the certainty 
with which economic chances can be taken on Negro 
mortality as well as the success with which Negro 
mortality can be reduced by proper selection and 
treatment. What, then, has been the experience of 
the North Carolina Mutual? We are glad to say 
that its statistical records show certain improvements 
in Negro health. 

1. Regarding Death Rates by Causes of Death 

Among Industrial Policyholders: 

The annual death rate among industrial policy- 
holders from each of the principal causes of death, 
with the exception af apoplexy and heart disease in 
1921, and from all causes of death combined has 
decreased steadily since 1920. Particular attention 
should be called to the marked decline in the death 
rate from tuberculosis and typhoid fever among 
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this class of policyholders. Thus we see that the 
death rate from tuberculosis per 100,000 lives ex- 
posed decreased from 206.3 in 1920 to 143.3 in 
1922; while the death rate from typhoid fever for 
the same unit decreased from 27.1 in 1920 to 13.4 
in 1922. The improvement in the mortality of 
policyholders from these diseases would seem to in-. 
dicate better living and working conditions as well 
as an increased application of the principles of sani- 
tation among Negroes in the states in which the 
North Carolina Mutual writes insurance. 


2. The Principal Causes of Death 

Although the tubercular death rate shows a de- 
cline both among industrial and ordinary _policy- 
holders for the period under consideration, it is 
nevertheless the chief cause for mortality among all 
policyholders of the North Carolina Mutual. All 
forms of Heart Disease and Pneumonia are rivals 
for the second highest cause of death, while Brights’ 
Disease is fourth, Apoplexy fifth, Influenza sixth, 
Cancer seventh, and Typhoid Fever the eighth 
principal cause of death among the policyholders of 
the North Carolina Mutual when the causes are 
ranked according to the results shown from a study 
of the mortality for the years 1920-22, inclusive. 

The fact that tuberculosis and pneumonia are 
the most frequent causes of death among the policy- 
holders of the North Carolina Mutual is not, of 
course, unexpected; for it is generally conceded 
that Negroes succumb more rapidly to diseases of 
the air passages than to any other causes of death. 
It is worth notice, however, that cancer, a disease 
at one time thought not to be frequently found 
among Negroes, shows a rate sufficiently high to be 
classed among the principal causes of death among 
the policyholders of this company. 

Attention ought also be called to the fact that 
during the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 the principal 
causes of death among North Carolina Mutual 
policyholders were the same to which insured lives 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company suc- 
cumbed most rapidly. Moreover, with one excep- 
tion during this period the eight principal causes of 
death which we have recognized when arranging 
causes of death according to the force they had on 
mortality, ranked in the same order among the white 
and colored policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as they did among the insured 
lives of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

3. Comparison of death from all causes per 100,000 
lives exposed in the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the years 1920-1922, 
inclusive 

Continuing the comparison of the mortality expe- 
rience of the North Carolina Mutual with that of 
the Metropolitan Life for the years 1920-22, inclu- 
sive, we find that the annual death rate from all 
causes for each of the years mentioned among either 
the industrial or ordinary policyholders of the first- 
named company is lower than that experienced by 
the colored industrial policyholders of the Metro- 


politan, but higher than that recorded by the white 
industrial lives insured by the last named company. 

These facts are exactly what we should have ex- 
pected to find. Even proper selection of risks could 
not be depended upon to bring the North Carolina 
Mutual a mortality experience comparable with that 
of white policyholders of the Metropolitan who have 
for generations been subject to not only better living 
conditions and standards of living than the great 
mass of Negro policyholders but also among whom 
the process of proper selection has been carried on 
for over fifty years. Furthermore, when the North 
Carolina Mutual began writing insurance thirty-one 
years after the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, it had to train agents who had never written 
a single insurance application and doctors who had 
never made one medico-insurance examination; for 
previous to the organization of the North Carolina 
Mutual no insurance company had made exclusive 
use of Negro doctors and agents. It is indeed en- 
couraging, therefore, that the North Carolina 
Mutual has been able in twenty-four years to train 
five hundred doctors and a larger number of agents 
to make such selection of risks that the mortality 
rate of the company for the past three years should 
be lower than that experienced by a similar group 
of insured lives in the Metropolitan, a life insurance 
company that has had the advantage of the services 
of doctors and agents, possessing the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of many years. 

An explanation of the more favorable mortality 
rate experienced by the North Carolina Mutual 
may” be found in the employment by this company 
of intelligent Negro agents who possess in addition 
to the technical knowledge necessary for the proper 
selection of risks, an understanding of class distinc- 
tions among Negroes, to which white men, through 
racial prejudices, have blinded themselves. The 
average white man does not distinguish between 
various classes of Negroes. Practically all colored 
people are the same to him. But the Negro agent 
picks out the upper classes even among the laboring 
group. He knows the classes and groups among 
his race that are to be avoided and those that are 
to be courted. In other words, his familiarity with 
Negro life gives him an advantage in the selection 
of colored risks which it is not likely the white 
agent will ever attain as long as present barriers 
between the two races continue to exist. This ability 
of the Negro agent to discern good moral risks 
among colored lives is probably responsible in some 
measure for the mortality experience of the North 
Carolina industrial insured lives being more favor- 
able than that of the colored industrial lives of the 
Metropolitan Life. 


Conclusions 

We hesitate to draw any far-reaching conclusions 
or deductions on the basis of the facts herein pre- 
sented, for the experience of only three years is not 
sufficient to warrant its acceptance as conclusive evi- 
dence regarding such an important consideration as 
the mortality experience of a life insurance com- 
pany. But we do feel that certain tendencies can be 
noted, namely: 
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1. The decline of the mortality rate from all 
causes of death, and most especially from tubercu- 
losis, points the way to enlarged possibilities for the 
insuring of Negroes. 

2. Improvement in the mortality experience of 
insured livés cannot be secured merely through the 
proper selection of risks, for this has been tried. The 
North Carolina Mutual, in co-operation with other 
companies insuring Negroes and various social agen- 
cies interested in Negro life, will have to teach and 
spread among the whole Negro population principles 
of sanitation and personal hygiene as well as aid in 
the development of improved living and working 
conditions among Negroes. 

Life Extension Department 

With this end in view, the North Carolina Mu- 
tual has established and is developing a Life Exten- 
sion Department which is concentrating its activities 
upon three main lines of attack: first, the dissemina- 


Subject: 
MINIMUM SOCIAL STANDARDS 


Speakers: 
O. J. HILL 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
JOHN HOPE 
ELWOOD STREET 


HE first meeting was devoted in part to wel- 
+ coming 102 delegates from 60 cities. The 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. O. 
J. Hill, chairman of the Inter-racial Commission 
and President of the Federation of Colored Char- 
ities. He introduced Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
President of the National Urban League. Mr. 
Wood in a brief address said: “When the majority 
race in America gets to the point of asking the 
minority race in America for its opinion on their 
relations, we are in progress.” He expressed the 
appreciation which the delegates felt at the enthusi- 
astic reception which was tendered them at the 
Lincoln High School. 

Appropriately the sessions opened with discus- 
sions of minimum social standards. thus providing 
a convenient measuring rod by which the remediable 
inadequacies of Negro life might be accurately 
gauged and corrected. Mr. John Hope, President 
of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, who for 
many years has been engaged in educational work 
in the heart of the South, called for a re-statement 
of our approach to the whole question, bringing out 
that the continued reiteration of difference of stand- 
ards had affected not only the thinking of the white 
group but of the colored group and had brought 


The Conference of the National Urban League 


Kansas City, Missouri 
October 16-19, 1923 


tion of literature at regular intervals dealing with 
fundamental principles of health and hygiene; sec- 
ond, the providing of medical attention; and third, 
the prevention and treatment of diseases among 
policyholders who come to the Home Office. For 
the benefit of these persons the company has we'll 
equipped offices and laboratories, containing the most 
recently approved apparatuses for administering 
electrical and sunlight treatments, X-ray examina- 
tions, and performing chemical analyses. A complete 
physical examination, including urinalysis, blood tests 
and X-ray examinations, is given gratuitously to al! 
policyholders who apply. The company is now 
working on the development of ways and means to 
put these last mentioned services in each locality 
where it writes business, that it may be able to touch 
the vast majority of its policyholders. 


Paper read at National Urban League Conferencé 
in Kansas City, Mo., October 17th, 1923. 


them to an unconscious assumption that such differ- 
ences of standards were natural. With illustra- 
tions drawn from his own experience as one of 
the foremost Negro educators of the South, he 
showed that the fundamental qualities of character 
admit nothing but a single universal standard. 


Mr. Elwood Street, Director of the Council of 
Social Agencies of St. Louis, told what minimum 
social standards were without regard to race and 
indicated some of the means of attaining them. He 
pointed out that “The idea of the minimum stand- 
ard of living is fundamentally human _ nature. 
There has always been talk of Utopias, from Plato 
down. A minimum standard of life is just another 
expression for Utopia, except that in its nature it 
means constant pursuit of social advantages as our 
civilization is able to develop. A minimum stand- 
ard may be attained by certain perfectly definite 
social devices. Securing these devices means first 
moving men’s minds and emotions. Men’s minds 
can be moved by facts properly presented, and facts 
can be so presented thru wisely directed educational 
campaigns.” Among the devices listed by Mr. 
Street were: elimination of the feeble minded; a 
study and proper treatment of those persons who 
while not feeble-minded are suffering from “behavior 
problems”; the careful adjustment of schooling to 
later life; vocational training for vocational guid- 
ance; continuation schools; elimination of prevent- 
able hazards of life in the matter of diseases and 
accidents; creation of old age pensions, sickness and 
accident insurance; adjustment of seasonal employ- 
ment; public control of hours, working conditions, 
and minimum wages; industrial democracy ; develop- 
ment of systems of co-operative consumption, pro- 
duction, and distribution. 
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Subject: 
INDUSTRY 


Speakers: 
JOHN T. CLARK 
HOMER ROGERS 
J. O. HOUZE 
WILLIAM N. ASHBY 
W. P. YOUNG 
GEORGE B. FOUT 


The entirely new experiences into which Negroes 
are emerging, following their entrance to northern 
industry, provided a basis for some of the most 
interesting discussions of the conference. It was 
possible to get a typical picture of the complete pro- 
cess of the re-adapting of southern Negro labor to 
northern industry from the straight-forward story 
told by Mr. W. P. Young of his five years work 
at McKees Rock, Pennsylvania. “Efficiency among 
migrants will come when you take their minds away 
from the gloomy aspects of life,” he argued. 

Mr. George B. Fout, of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Steel Company, was a recent convert to the 
rise of Negro labor which his plant had found satis- 
factory. Of the 45,000 workers in the steel mills 
of Youngstown, 12 per cent are Negroes. He 
counted out two serious difficulties to the attain- 
ment of greatest efficiency. One of these was the 
obnoxious interference of illiterate Negroes who 
posed as leaders but who in Youngstown were try- 
ing to get political favors; the other was the results 
following the promiscuous bringing in of Negroes 
on free transportation. This method, he thot, pro- 
vided a poor method of selecting Negro workers 
who were to establish the status of Negroes in these 
industries. 

Mr. Homer Rogers, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations of the Kansas City Bolt and Nut Company, 
told how his company introduced Negro workers 
and gradually increased the number from 10 in 
1909 to their present hundreds in 1923. He said: 
‘We were so pleased with the few Negro workers 
that we had, that we decided to place more in the 
different departments. We found that on the hot 
or cooling beds the Negro workers actually ex- 
celled the whites. The labor turnover among 
Negroes is only 10 per cent of the whole, altho these 
Negroes represent considerably more than 10 per 
cent of the workers.” 

The executive secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League, Mr. John T. Clark, spoke for that entire 
steel district where a few years ago the plants were 
not at all concerned about Negro labor. Of the 
23 largest concerns, practically all now have large 
numbers of Negroes. The hazards of this work 
as well as the handicaps are enormous. ‘“‘Notwith- 
standing the official classification of so large a part 
of the work done by Negroes as unskilled”, Mr. 
Clark pointed out, “we are inclined to consider any 
man skilled who daily protects himself where tons 
of steel and iron are carried over head, with sparks, 


smoke, gas, fumes, molten and red-hot iron on 
every hand, and who so quickly learns to synchro- 
nize his movements with machine operations so as 
not to slow up their normal production. Whether 
steel officials agree with this interpretation or not, 
they testify that Negroes readily adapt themselves 
to the work. Frequent reports of production 
records being broken with smaller crews of Negroes 
than foreigners doing the same work might be at- 
tributed largely to the eagerness of Negroes to make 
good and to make more money with which to re- 
establish their families in the North. . . . 


“Negroes are being gradually advanced accord- 
ing as they show quality of dependability, efficiency, 
and leadership. In one plant, employing 2,875 
Negroes, there are now 35 Negro sub-foremen 
directing. the work of 883 men, 273 of whom are 
foreigners. Eleven of the 23 plants have Negro 
foremen.” 


Subject: 
RACIAL CO-OPERATION 


Speakers: 
MRS. WALTER WHITSON 
GEORGE MELCHER 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
N. B. ALLEN 


This was a general evening session and letters 
and telegrams to the conference were read from 
President Coolidge; Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard; Chief Justice William H. 
Taft; Will W. Alexander; Mary McLeod 
Bethune; Ruth Standish Baldwin; and Mary 
McDowell. 


The opening remarks of Mr. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood as chairman of the meeting emphasized the 
“Pursuit of Standards” which were always ahead 
of us. “Our job is to interpret the dreams and 
ideals of those who founded the Commonwealth. 
We are not finished, but in the process of perfec- 
tion.” He referred to the spirit of humility nec- 
essary in the face of the deep problems of the 
world to-day; those problems were to be found in 
Europe, in England, in India where Ghandi had 
broken down the barriers of religion and caste. He 
made a plea for a broad attitude in dealing with 
these problems. “If I believed Lathrop Stoddard”, 
he said, “I would immediately jump off the plat- 
form; but I don’t believe him! I believe in Chris- 
tianity.” 

Mr. N. B. Allen, Executive Secretary of the 
Urban League of Columbus, Ohio, spoke on 
“Securing Racial Adjustment Through the Propa- 
ganda Plan.” He asked for a new emphasis on 
educational propaganda rather than the dangerous 
practice now used in newspaper ‘accounts of crime 
attributed to the race and not to individuals, and 
magazine articles emphasizing the mythical racial 
traits. These result in unfair and unfounded pre- 
judices against the Negro, he said. Red-headed 
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people could become an object of prejudice in the 
same way were the emphasis placed on red hair. 

The effect of the pre- and post-war propaganda 
against Germany, the unfair comparison of skulls 
by a Yale professor in using the skull of an eminent 
white scientist and that of a Bushman from Africa 
were instanced. 

The Columbus Inter-racial effort was designed 
to overcome the “Oppression Psychosis” among 
Negroes as well as to educate the whites. 

Mr. George Melcher, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Kansas City Public Schools, summarized an 
inter-racial philosophy as “The right of each in- 
dividual and race and group to live its own life in 
the best and fullest way.” 

Mrs. Walter Whitson emphasized the importance 
of overcoming the initial emotions in inter-racial 
situations which tended to suppress by the sublima- 
tion of one’s behavior and the realization of a spirit- 
ual victory over these forces. This, she maintained, 
was Nature’s compensation for the afflicted and 
suppressed in the overcoming of handicaps. 

“No matter what happens from without”, she 
said, “it is what you do inside, between yourself and 
your God, that counts.” 

Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 
cutlined the progress of the National Urban League 
since its inception twelve years ago, when its birth 
took place in the home of Mrs. William Baldwin 
during the Fall of 1910. From this beginning it 
has grown to 41 Leagues in as many cities, with 26 
Executive Secretaries. Among recent additions he 
mentioned OPPORTUNITY, the new journal of 
Negro life, which together with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Investigations are now providing facts 
and figures to university professors for lectures and 
classes. He referred also to the League’s work of 
training social workers; the work of Mr. J. R. E. 
Lee, Extension Secretary; the securing of speakers 


Delegates to the Conf 


from the National Conference of Social Work; 
cpportunities for visiting teachers, home economics 
workers; the establishment of health, dental and 
child clinics; health education, and the general 
work of adjusting newcomers in northern cities. 

Eleven years ago the budget was $2,500. It is 
now $260,000. There are about 160 paid em- 
ployees. 

Industrial placements last year were over 30,000; 
in 7 years, 150,000. Further expansion, he said, is 
possible only thru co-operation. 


Subject: 
HOUSING 


Speakers: 
L. A. HALBERT 
JOHN R. CARY 
A. L. FOSTER 


The most pressing problem repeatedly lamented 
was that of housing insufficiency for the new in- 
creases in the Negro population. The proposals 
made were of building and loan associations, and 
Mr. John R. Cary outlined the plan of operation 
of the Homemakers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion designed by the Baltimore Inter-racial Com- 
mittee to meet certain insistent needs in that city. 
The plan offers protection to Negro workers who 
by a small deposit and weekly payments may pur- 
chase a home in about ten years. 

Mr. L. A. Halbert, Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Kansas City, Mo., 
said that the principal sources of friction in his 
city developed from the unwillingness of white 
persons to allow any new encroachment of colored 
people on territory that had been predominately 
white. He felt that “If race prejudices or ques- 
tions of race equality are left out of accounting 
altogether and the problem of adjusting the frontier 
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boundaries of white and colored neighborhoods is 
treated on a business basis, a solution will be ar- 
rived at faster than in any other way.” 


Subject: 
CHILD WELFARE 


Speakers: 
MARTHA T. SPEAKMAN 
BLANCHE ARMWOOD BEATTY 


Several interesting angles of this question re- 
ceived attention. Miss Martha T. Speakman, 
Recreational Specialist of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, explained the necessity of definite intelligent 
recreational programs for young people. She 
demonstrated some of the games. Mrs. Blanche A. 
Beatty of the Tampa Urban League, a forceful 
speaker, made a plea for che Negro children of the 
South—the largest and most neglected group of 
Negroes. To accord these children some measure 
of the humanitarian consideration they need, she 
asked for an enforcement of compulsory education 
laws, the raising of the age of consent, physical 
education in schools, medical and dental supervision, 
tuberculosis and baby clinics, and school nurses. 


Subject: 
HEALTH 


Speakers: 

EVA D. BOWLES 

C. C. SPAULDING 

GRACE ABBOTT 
The most striking revelations of the health dis- 
cussions were on the matter of improvements. Mr. 
C. C. Spaulding, President of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Durham, told 
how his company had found’an even smaller mortal- 


ity among its policyholders, practically all of whom 
were Negroes, than the Negro risks of the Metro- 
politan, which insures 1,800,000. The North 
Carolina Mutual is planning to support a larger 
program of health education among Negroes. Miss 
Eva D. Bowles, of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, told of 
methods of positive health work. 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, said that 
studies made in the Department showed that a 
higher infant mortality rate followed the poverty 
line and is greatest in families where the father’s 
income is lowest. Seventy-five per cent of the chil- 
dren have rickets, which renders their bodies 
susceptible to later attacks of disease. Encourage- 
ment is seen in the Negro infant mortality rate 
which, tho still high, decreased from 181 in 1915 
to 108 in 1920. 

Dr. Julius Levy’s paper was read in his absence. 
He urged the appointment of Negro nurses in all 
local health programs. 

Subject: 


THE MIGRATION 


Speakers: 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
JULIA LATHROP 
T. ARNOLD HILL 


All discussions of the social problems of Negroes 
took into account the migration. This meeting was 
interested in interpreting the background of the 
movement. Miss Julia Lathrop, ex-President of 
the National Conference of Social Work, pointed 
out the problems of child labor on southern farms 
as well as in cities, North and South; the poor 
schools; and the depressing surroundings which had 
stunted the growth of southern children. “North- 
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ward movement”, she said, “offers a new oppor- 
tunity for increased education and improved sur- 
roundings. ... The foundation for better accom- 
plishment has been laid, and we must build on 
that.” 

Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Investigation of the National 
Urban League and Editor of Opportunity, inter- 
preted the migration as a natural outcome of the 
economic system of the South which has occasioned 
restlessness both in whites and Negroes. The rest- 
lessness has expressed itself in urbanization, the 
search for more fertile areas after the old tracts 
had been exhausted, and movement to industrial 
centers. The plantation system was called an 
anachronism ill-adapted to free labor and a source 
of constant competition and friction between 
Negroes and poor whites. The congestion of 
Negros in the cotton belt has aided in producing 
a high mortality. 

Mr. T. Arnold Hill, of the Chicago Urban 
League, outlined specific results of the migration 
to Chicago. 


Subject: 
A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR 
THE MIGRANT 


Speakers: 
JOHN C. DANCY 
W. A. C. HUGHES 


J. 0. THOMAS 


The speakers here touched the keynote of a 
large measure of the Urban League’s recent pro- 
grams. Mr. John C. Dancy explained the situa- 
tion of the migrants in Detroit, giving an idea of 


the kind of work that the Detroit Urban League 
is doing to meet the situation. His organization, 
he said, has the complete co-operation of the 
churches, and he felt that the work done thru the 
Community House was an important part of their 
program which has yielded excellent results. 

Mr. Jesse O. Thomas in his discussion felt that 
more attention should be given to the white men 
who have been migrating in large numbers from 
the South. He pointed out instances to show where 
these southern white men seek positions of influence 
and then immediately start segregating Negroes who 
come in contact with their work. He emphasized 
the need for enlisting high school pupils through- 
out our cities in a program to raise, if possible, 
the living standards in the home. “The interest 
of Negro college men and educated people as a 
whole in the communities has not been definitely 
enlisted in helping various phases of social work 
among us”, he said. 

A suggestion was offered that along with. such 
committees as Stewardess and Deaconess Boards 
every Negro church should have a Recreational 
Board, with a chairman alive to a social and recre- 
ational program for the church members in the 
various Negro churches. 

Comments were made by Mr. Monroe N. Work. 
Mr. T. M. Campbell, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, stated that there were 300 Negro men 
and women employed by the Federal Government 
in Rural Economics and Farm Demonstration Work 
and that they are doing the kind of work in the 
rural districts that the Urban League representatives 
are doing in cities. He suggested that these two 
groups of pioneer workers should join hands in 
some form of co-operative effort. 


A Hospital for Negroes with a Social Service Program 


HE problem of hospital care for difficult med- 

ical cases is characteristically acute in 

southern cities where prevailing sentiment 
bass Negroes from the institutions of the city. It 
ee has been so in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, with 
its Negro population of 
35,000. The hospital 
of the Meharry Med- 
ical College has, to 
some extent, met this 
need; but aside from 
its inadequacies for the 
entire Negro popula- 


tion, it is closed 
throughout the sum- 
mer months. This gap 


has been filled in a re- 
markable manner by 
one energetic, socially minded woman, Millie E. 
Hale, the wife of a prominent Negro physician who 
is professor of Clinical Medicine and Surgery at 


Millie E. Hale 


Hale Hospital Staff 


the Meharry Medical College. In July of 1916 
Mrs. Hale, a graduate of Fisk University, estab- 
lished the first year round hospital for Negroes with 
12 beds, 2 nurses in charge, and with herself as the 
first student nurse, graduating three years later. 
Incidentally, her average rating of 91 per cent be- 
fore the Tennessee State Board of Examiners for 
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Millie E. Hale Hospital Auxiliary Playground 


Nurses was the highest for that year. The insti- 
tution has grown steadily to accommodate 75 
patients and is at present being enlarged to 100 beds. 
Since its organization 7,000 patients have been 
registered, and 5,000 operations have been performed 
with a mortality of less than 3 per cent. Dr. J. H. 
Hale is the surgeon-in-chief. He is employed by 
his wife and paid a standard fee for all operations 
performed. Four other house physicians and a 
corps of 26 nurses are on the pay-roll of the insti- 
tution. Dr. Hale’s continued studies and annual 
visits to the Mayo Clinics serve as an aid to the 
hospital’s increased technique. 

Perhaps more important still are the social serv- 
ice programs instituted by Mrs. Hale. In addition 
to being general manager of the hospital, super- 
intendent of nurses, manager of a community 
grocery store, head of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, her 
social service program includes a community house, 
four large playgrounds well equipped for out-door 
exercise, and an out-patients’ department where 
more than 2,000 patients were cared for during last 
year. This work has been gradually extended to 
include the services of some of the hospital staff 
and it now reaches a wide and important sector of 
the Negro population. The home visits are made 
by the nurses to encourage better hqusekeeping. 
Two nurses are assigned to the community for bed- 


side nursing. If necessary, they prepare the family 
meals, clean the house, and give such other relief 
as is necessary for the rehabilitation of the family. 
During June of this year the second annual picnic 
for children was held. It was attended by more 
than 5,000 children. The Nashville Electric Rail- 
way Company provided, without cost, 16 street 
cars for the transportation of the children to the 
parks; citizens of Nashville donated the use of 100 
automobiles; the Rev. Preston Taylor gave 100 gal- 
lons of ice cream; and the Ladies’ Auxiliary donated 
300 pounds of barbecue and fish sandwiches, 
There are no parks for Negroes in Nashville. 
Mrs. Hale has purchased four large plots of land 
in different sections of the city and planted play- 
grounds for colored children. Three nights a week 
free band concerts and open air moving-pictures are 
provided for the children. A physical director and 
a nurse are in charge of each playground. The 14 
room home of Dr. and Mrs. Hale has been con- 
verted into a community center where club meetings 
are held. A pre-natal and baby welfare clinic, a 
free dispensary and clinic for adults, a class in 
religious education, free health lectures, and insti- 
tutes for the benefit of women who wish to become 
better acquainted with methods of community 
betterment, are some of the activities held in this 
center. John Marshall Ragland. 


Heritage 


GweENDOLYN B. BENNETT 


I want to see the slim palm-trees, 
Pulling at the clouds 

With little pointed fingers. . . . 
I want to see lithe Negro girls, 
Etched dark against the sky 
While sunset lingers. 


I want to hear the silent sands, 
Singing to the moon 
Before the Sphinx-still face. . . . 


I want to hear the chanting 
Around a heathen fire 
Of a strange black race. 


I want to breathe the Lotus flow’r, 
Sighing to the stars 

With tendrils drinking at the Nile. . . . 
I want to feel the surging 

Of my sad people’s soul 

Hidden by a minstrel-smile. 
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S intelligence as the tests test it a measure of in- 
born capacity, a measure of what a man can 
learn,-or of what he can and has learned? A 

new school of psychologists of considerable standing 
and influence is saying that they are now in a posi- 
tion to measure the naked mental endowment of 
human beings—all that one can hope to learn, and 
point to the supreme achievement in this field, the 
Army Intelligence Tests, as revealing the mental 
status of various strata of the American population. 
If they are right, schooling can make no difference. 
But are they? 

Mr. Walter Lippman in the Century Magazine 
presents some interesting figures and arguments 
which seem most convincingly to dispute this claim. 
Questioning Professor Wiggam’s assertion that 
schooling makes no difference, he points out that 
although schools are not the whole of education and 
the number of years spent at school no absolute meas- 
ure of the quality of education, it is a rough meas- 
ure of the amount of formal education. The me- 
dian years schooling of army officers was 14.7 with 
a median intelligence score of 139.2; of the native 
born white draft 6.9 with a score of 58.9; of the 
foreign born white draft 4.7 with a score of 46.7; 
of the northern Negro draft 4.9 with a score of 
738.6; and of the southern Negro draft 2.6 with a 
score of 12.4. 


The difference in median scores between officers 
with eight years schooling or less and men with 
eight years schooling or more is about 10 points; 
the difference between all officers with an average 
schooling of nearly ‘fifteen years, and all men with 
an average schooling of nearly seven years is over 
79 points. 

It is also pointed out in this article that in the 
important books on this subject, notably Dr. Carl 
C. Brigham’s as well as the Army Report, the very 
significant sectional differences are omitted. These 
range for the white draft only from 79.1 in the 
Pacific States and 67.4 in the New England States 
to 44.3 in the South Atlantic States and 44.1 in 
the East South Central States. These are com- 
pared with Ayers’ index for measuring the efficiency 


School Attendance 


POLOGISTS for the backwardness of Negro 
children in standard schools, particularly in 
the North, have long insisted on the strength 

largely of their conviction and scattered observation 
—that the responsibility lay in the inadequacies of 
southern schools from which many of them came 
and in irregular attendance rather than in native 
incapacity. The State of Delaware, aided by the 
generosity of Mr. Pierre S. duPont, a member of 
its Board of Education, has provided perhaps the 
first exhaustive study of the question and the most 
extensive study of school attendance yet reported 
upon. Its findings are arresting, some of them 


Defending Education A gainst the New Psychologists 


of State school systems, and a very close corres- 
pendence follows between high scores and good 
school systems. The Mid-Atlantic States have an 
average intelligence score of 59.4 and an Ayers’ 
index rating of 41.27 while the South Atlantic 
States with an average intelligence score of 44.3 
have an Ayers’ index of 20.56. Practically the 
same correspondence follows the comparison of per 
capita income: $783 for Mid-Atlantic States and 
$364 for East South Central States. 

The percentage of the so-called “inferior” foreign 
stock cannot be seriously urged as responsible for 
the poor showing of the Southern States. North 
Carolina, for example, with 99 per cent native born 
white stock of native parentage has a median alpha 
intelligence score of 43.2 while New York with 
36 per cent native born stock scores 64.5; Massa- 
chussetts with 33.2 per cent native stock scores 71.6 
while Georgia with 97.2 per cent native stock 
scores 42.2. Again, when the foreign born are taken 
according to the number of years they have been 
in the United States the score is materially different. 
Whereas those of less than five years residence 
averaged a score of 11.41, those of over twenty 
years residence averaged 13.82. This is significant 
when compared with the score of native born whites, 
which is 13.77. 

In this same vein a most striking observation 
is made by Mr. Henry C. Link in the Atlanti: 
Monthly for September: “We have,” he says, “in 
our South Appalachian States over five million 
people of old American stock who can neither read 
nor write. The young men from this group, judged 
by their scores in Army tests, possess no more in- 
telligence than the twelve year old children of 
foreign born parents in the schools of New 
England. Shall we infer from this that a large 
proportion of our native Americans are by nature 
inferior even to the ‘inferior’ races, or shall we 
attribute the difference to unequal economic and 
educational opportunities ?” 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Lippman and Mr. 
Link is that where there are good schools, health, 
and wealth, there also will be found greater ability 
as measured by the intelligence tests. 


and Retardation 


being strikingly at variance with accepted notions. 

The survey was made during the time of the 14th 
census. In the first place, it located 246 more 
Negro children. The state ranks fifth of 48 states 
in the percentage of pupils of school age enrolled, 
that of Negro pupils being 94. But of the total 
Negroes enrolled, 36.7 per cent are short term pupils 
and 63 per cent of these enroll for five months or 
less. This is one of the weaknesses of the colored 
schools in the state. 

The average attendance record for the colored 
children is extremely low. Only three schools have 
an average of more than 150 days and only nine 
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schools have an average of 140 days. The com- 
pulsory school law requires that parents send their 
children to school at least 180 days, but the law 
does not include six year old pupils, thus fostering 
their non-enrollment. Although there is an even 
age distribution between the years 7-13, a distri- 
bution of the colored pupils by grades shows 34 per 
cent of the total enrollment in Grade I, and one- 
half of all the pupils in Grades I and Il. Further, 
by the time these pupils reach the age of 12 years 
nearly all have fallen behind the grade normal for 
their age, and over half of them are more than 
two years behind. Seventy-one per cent of the boys 
and 64 per cent of the girls now are over age. 

The conclusion of the study is that in Delaware, 
over age is basically due to ‘ost progress in school. 
Analysis of promotion percentages indicate that these 
pupils begin to fail in large numbers during their 
first year; that large percentages of those left be- 
hind fail a second and a third time; that in 1920-21 
in Grade I, 50 per cent of the 6 year old pupils, 
40 per cent of the 7 year old pupils and 33 per cent 
of the 8 year old pupils failed of promotion. A 
relatively few failures each year can produce a large 
amount in the total enrollment. The tendency is 
for children once behind to continue to fall behind, 
and more serious still, to fall behind faster as the 
years advance, thus making the problem of non- 
promotion a most serious one. 

The significant feature of the report is the find- 
ing that the chief factor in promotion is attendance. 
The average number of days attended per pupil in 


colored schools was 115.4 days; but for promoted 
pupils it was 138 days and for non-promoted pupils 
it was 78 days. This difference is considered enough 
to account for non-promotion. The teachers them- 
selves assign non-attendance as responsible for 63 
per cent of all failures and it is apparent that non- 
attendance is résponsible for an additional 32 per 
cent. 

Pupils attending 100 days have an even chance 
of promotion and non-promotion. Two-thirds of all 
colored pupils have less than an 80 per cent attend- 
ance and less than an 80 per cent promotion, and 
more than half of all pupils have less than a 70 per 
cent attendance and less than a 75 per cent pro- 
motion. 

As to the causes of non-attendance the report 
finds that distance is a serious item. Colored chil- 
dren 8-10 years of age, living within one-half mile 
of a school, attend 147.1 days; children 6 years of 
age display irregularity as well as those of the ages 
14-18. Four miles is a prohibitive distance, and 
over a mile and a half makes attendance very ir- 
regular. Short term schools for colored children 
foster irregularity by disorganizing discipline. Chief 
among the causes of absence are agricultural work, 
other work, illness, parental indifference, and the 
weather. 

The most striking feature of the study is the rev- 
elation that when attendance is the same, the prog- 
ress of colored children is not materially different 
from that of the white. 


The Constitutional Convention of Missouri 


ITH the formal adjournment of the Mis- 
souri Constitutional Convention, a train of 
circumstances of great interest and impor- 

tance to the colored people passes into history. 

The first convention, that of 1820, adopted a pro- 
vision to the effect that no free Negroes should be 
permitted to come into the state. In striking con- 
trast, the convention just closing has among its mem- 
bership a colored man who easily ranks among the 
ablest and most useful members of that distinguished 
body. To strengthen the contrast, it may be stated 
that this member has the additional distinction of 
representing the Thirty-second Senatorial District 
of St. Louis, the most populous and wealthiest dis- 
trict in the state; of serving on the Committee on 
Education, which is generally considered the most 
important; and of being accorded by his associate 
members perfect equality of privileges and uniform 
courtesy and cordiality. 

The member in question is Professor B. F. 
Bowles, of St. Louis, for many years one of the out- 
standing educators of the race. Since his retirement 
from school work he has filled with distinction a 
number of positions under the municipality, the 
state, and the federal government. 

Among the several hundred proposed changes in- 
troduced into the convention were two that would 
have been to the disadvantage of the colored people. 
Mr. Bowles contrived to see that these were 


promptly killed—one in the committee and the other 
on the floor. It was not his intention to be a colored 
delegate, but rather one who happened to be colored. 
In carrying out this idea he gave close attention to 
all of the measures that came before the conven- 
tion. One of his most distinguished associates said 
of him, “His counsel is not only accepted concerning 
matters of the greatest consequence, but, more than 
that, it is sought.” 

The convention is composed of eighty-three mem- 
bers, about equally divided between the two major 
political parties. Four of the members are women. 
One of the members was in the cabinet of President 
Wilson; a half-dozen or more have been members 
of Congress; two have been Lieutenant-Governors 
of Missouri; numerous others have been members 
of the State Legislature; one is a college president; 
several others are classed as “educators”; there is 
an occasional representative of various other profes- 
ions and occupations, but the great majority—fifty- 
seven, to be exact—are lawyers, and nearly all of 
these are ex-judges. 

The people of the state will vote on the adoption 
of the work of the convention, on February 26th. 
Beyond any doubt, the work has been ably and well 
done, and it will give Missouri a much more modern 
constitution, one well up to those of the leading 
states of the Union. 


Robert S. Cobb. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


“Cane” 
By Jean ToomMerR 
(Boni and Liveright, New York City) 
Price $2.00 


The recent publication 

of “Cane” marks a dis- 
tinct departure in south- 
ern literature and at the 
same time introduces a 
writer of extraordinary 
power in the person of 
Jean Toomer. Few books 
of recent years have 
greater significance for 
American letters than 
this “first”? work of a 
young Negro, the nephew 
of an acting reconstruc- 
tion governor of Louisi- 
ana. Fate has played an- 
other of its freakish 
pranks in decreeing that 
southern life should be 
given its most notable 
artistic expression by the 
pen of a native son of 
Negro descent. 
It is a notorious fact that the United States south of 
‘the Mason and Dixon line has been, in the words of 
Mr. Mencken, a “Cultural Sahara.” First torn and 
rent by the ravages of one of the most destructive civil 
strifes in all history, the states of the former confederacy 
have either used up their creative powers in mending 
the wreckage or have consumed them in the blighting 
fires of race hatred. The white South, with few excep- 
tions, has sacrificed art for propaganda. Great art, like 
great deeds, cannot flourish in a land of bigotry and 
oppression. The great exception to this general indict- 
ment of the white South, Joel Chandler Harris, drew 
his material and his inspiration for his “Uncle Remus” 
stories from the unembittered and kindly lips of a 
former slave. 

The Negro, altho immersed in the miasma of southern 
prejadicé, because of his natural gentleness of soul and 
kindness of heart, suffers less from its pestilential influ- 
ence than his white brother. Behold Paul Laurence 
Dunbar singing the plaintive songs of his people in 
immortal verse before the smoke of battle had cleared 
from the fields of Gettysburg and the Wilderness. Yet 
the Negro has been too conscious of his wrongs, too 
sensitive to oppression to be able to express the beauty 
of his racial life or to glorify his native soil. He has 
likewise resented the use of his folk-life for artistic 
purposes. It has been conceded that the varied life of 
the Negro in America, especially his folk-life, offers 
almost unparalleled opportunities for the brush of the 
artist and the pen of the poet. Max Rheinhardt, the 
world’s premier dramatic director, during his recent 
visit to this country, stated that the chief contribution 
of America to the drama of tomorrow would be its 
development of Negro folk-drama. But what has been 
the attitude of the Negro himself? Unqualified opposi- 
tion to the utilization of his mass life in fiction, in 
music, or in drama, 

What has this attitude meant? It has robbed the 
race of its birthright for a mess of pottage. It has 
damned the possibilities of true artistic expression at 
its very source. It has enabled the white artist ta 
exploit the Negro race for personal recognition or com- 
mercial gain. Instead of a faithful and sympathetic 
pertrayal of our race-life by our own artists, we have 
been the victims of this alien exploitation, with the 


Jean Toomer 


result that caricatures of the race have been accepted 
as bona fide portraits. 

Art is self-expression. The artist can only truly ex- 
press his own soul or the race-soul. Not until Rene 
Maran, a Negro, had pictured the native life of Africa 
in “Batouala,” did the dark continent find a true ex- 
ponent of its wrongs and of its resentment against a 
cruel bondage. The white missionary or itinerant visitor 
had always described the natives in the light of his 
own preconceived prejudices. 

America has waited for its own counterpart of Maran 
—for that native son who would avoid the pitfalls of 
propaganda and moralizing on the one hand and the 
snares of a false and hollow race pride on the other 
hand. One whose soul mirrored the soul of his people, 
yet whose vision was universal. . 

Jean Toomer, the author of “Cane,” is in a remark- 
able manner the answer to this call. Sprung from the 
tangy soil of the South, he combines the inheritance of 
the old Negro and the spirit of the new Negro. His 
grandfather, P. B. S. Pinchback, was acting governor of 
Louisiana and later settled in Washington where his 
grandson, Jean Toomer, was born in 1894. Thus his 
childhood was spent in a home where dramatic incidents 
of slavery, of the Civil War and of Reconstruction, were 
household traditions. The “Song of the Sun,” one of 
the several exquisite lyrics that appear in “Cane,” shows 
the deep affection which young Toomer has for the old 
Seuth: 

“An everlasting song, a singing tree, 
Caroling softly souls of slavery, 

What they were, and what they are to me, 
Caroling softly souls of slavery.” 


A youth rich in wide human experience and marked 
by a natural love for solitude followed. Later came an 
opportunity to teach at a small school in Georgia, where 
he secured the contacts with life in the South which were 
tu give him his final inspirations for the book which is 
the subject of this criticism. “I felt strange, as I always 
do in Georgia, particularly at dusk. I felt that things 
unseen to men were tangibly immediate. It would not 
have surprised me had I had a vision.... When 
one is on the soil of one’s ancestors, most anything can 
come to one.” 

“Cane” is not to be classified in terms of the ordinary 
literary types, for the genius of creation is evident in 
its form. Verse, fiction, and drama are fused into a 
spiritual unity, an “aesthetic equivalent” of the South- 
land. It is not a book to be intellectually understood; 
it must be emotionally, aesthetically felt. One must 
approach it with all of his five senses keenly alive if 
appreciation and enjoyment are to result. No previous 
writer has been able in any such degree to catch the 
sensuous beauty of the land or of its people or to 
fathom the deeper spiritual stirrings of the mass-life 
of the Negro. “Cane” is not OF the South, it is not 
OF the Negro; it IS the South, it IS the Negro—as Jean 
Toomer has experienced them. It may be added that 
the pictures do not pretend to be the only possible ones 
in such a vast panorama of life. “The Emperor Jones” 
was a study of one Negro as Eugene O’Neill saw him. 
That only. So with “Cane.” It cannot be justly criti- 
cized because it does not harmonize with your personal 
conceptions, Mr. Reader! 

“Cane” has three main divisions. The first division is 
laid in the land of. cane, cotton and sawdust piles— 
Georgia. The second part deals with the more sophis- 
ticated life of the Negro “world within a world” in 
Washington. The third section is an intense drama of 
all the complicated elements of southern life, with its 
setting also in Georgia. 

The writer will be pardoned for expressing his decided 
preference for the sketches, stories, an’ poems which 
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comprise part one. Here the matchless beauty of the 
folk-life of the southern Negro is presented with in- 
triguing charm. It is realism—not of the reportorial 
type found in “Main Street” writing—but the higher 
realism of the emotions. Here we have that mysterious, 
subtle and incomprehensible appeal of the South made 
all the more interesting because of the discordant and 
chaotic human elements submerged there. Of course, 
one is conscious of the protest of those who confuse super- 
ficial and transitory political and economic conditions 
with the underlying eternal elements. Those with an 
eye for beauty, an ear for music, and a heart for emotion, 
while abhorring the temporary victimizing of the South 
by unscrupulous demagogues, must still appreciate the 
fundamental Beauty which is revealed in “Cane.” 

The power of portraiture is unmistakable. No effort 
is made to create ideal characters or to make them con- 
form to any particular standard. Here we have the 
method of Maran and all great artists. The characters 
appear in all of their lovable human qualities. We love 
them and yet pity them for human weaknesses for which 
not they but their ignorance and environment are largely 
responsible. It is not a question of morality but of life. 

Toomer appreciates as an artist the surpassing beauty, 
both physical and spiritual, of the Negro woman and he 
has unusual facility of language in describing it. There 
is “Karintha at twenty, carrying beauty, perfect as the 
dusk as the sun goes down.” A wayward child of 
nature whose tragedy was that “the soul of her was a 
growing thing ripened too soon.” Of “Carma” it is said, 
“She does not sing; her body is a song.” I prefer 
“Fern” to all the other portraits because the author has 
succeeded in conveying exquisite physical charm coupled 
with an almost divine quality of inarticulate spirituality. 
Sufficient tribute has never before been paid to the beauty 
of the Negro woman’s eyes. Visitors from foreign lands 
have freguently pointed out this unique glory of our 
women. “a. it any wonder? For do not their eyes ex- 
press from mysterious depths the majesty of lost empires, 
the pathos of a woman’s lot in slavery, and the spirit 
of a resurgent race? Fern’s eyes. “Face flowed into 
eyes. Flowed in soft cream foam and plaintive ripples, 
in such a way that wherever your glance may momen- 
tarily have rested, it immediately thereafter wavered in 
the. direction of her eyes. . If you have ever heard 
a Jewish cantor sing, if he has touched you and made 
your own sorrow seem trivial when compared with his, 
you know my feeling when I followed the curves of her 
profile, the mobile rivers, to their common delta.” But 
her eyes were not of ordinary beauty. “They were 
strange eves. In this, that they sought nothing—that is 
nothing that was obvious or tangible or that one could 
see.... Her eyes, unusually weird and open, held me. 
Held God. He flowed in as I have seen the country- 
side.” 

Mention must also be made of “Blood Burning Moon,” 
a short story which closes this first section. Its splendid 
technique and striking theme are attested by the fact 
that O’Brien has included it in his collection of the 
best short stories of 1923. 

A series of impressionistic views of Negro life in 
Washington, D. C., follows in the middle section of 
“Cane.” Again one must be cautioned that the beauty 
of the work must be captured thru the senses. Seventh 
Street is a “crude boned, soft-skinned wedge of nigger 
life breathing its loafer air, jazz songs and love, thrust- 
ing unconscious rhythms, black reddish blood into the 
white and white-washed wood of Washington.” Thickly 
scattered thru these pages are unforgettable “purple 
patches” which reveal the animate and inanimate life 
ot You Street thru the sensitive emotional reactions of 
a poet. It must also be said that the style is more 
labored and sometimes puzzling. One feels at times as 
if the writer’s emotions had out-run his expression. Is 
it that Mr. Toomer’s highest inspiration is to be found 
in the folk-life of his beloved Southland and that his 
unmistakable distaste for the cramped and strictly con- 
ventionalized life of the city Negro restricts his power 


of clear and forceful language? There is not the same 
easy rhythmic cadence of expression here as in the first 
division. There are also a few apparent irrelevancies 
(for the reader) in the text which add nothing to the 
total effect and detract from the artistic value of the 
whole. “Box Seat” which reaches high points of ex- 
cellence in the portraiture of “Muriel,” “Dan,” and 
“Mrs. Pribby,” and in its dramatic narrative style, 
limps at times with obscure writing. The thoughts 
attributed to “Dan,” on page 124, are a case in point 
and strain the demand of art to the breaking point. 
The remaining narratives in this division are of great 
merit but on the whole are not of the same excellence 
as his chapters of Georgia life. 

The drama of “Ralph Kabnis” closes the book and 
marks a return to Georgia, This is no ordinary drama. 
It can only be likened to the grimly powerful work of 
the Russian dramatists. Only Eugene O'Neill in Amer- 
ica has written anything to measure up to its colossal 
conception. One competent critic has stated that only 
the Moscow Art Theatre could do justice to such a 
drama. It is to be hoped that a Negro Theatre will 
immediately arise capable of producing “Kabnis” and 
other plays sure to follow from Toomer. 

“Kabnis” is the fitting climax to a remarkable book. 
Here are placed upon the stage the outstanding factors 
in the inner circle of Negro life. The traditional Negro 
is there—the Negro of the past—mute, blind, motionless, 
yet a figure of sphinx-like mystery and fascination. 
There is a type of young Negro, attractive, frivolous, 
and thoughtless. Then there is Kabnis himself, the 
talented, highly emotional, educated Negro who goes 
south to elevate his people but who lacks the strength 
of mind and character to withstand the pressure of the 
white South or the temptations within his own group. 
Finally, there is Lewis. “He is what a stronger Kabnis 
might have been. . His mouth and eyes suggest pur- 
pose guided by an adequate intelligence.” Yet he does 
not understand these black people of the South and they 
do not understand him. In the end he flees from the 
situation without in any way helping his peopie who 
needed his help. 

Evidently the author’s implication is that there must 
be a welding into one personality of Kabnis and Lewis: 
the great emotionalism of the race guided and directed 
by a great purpose and a super-intelligence. 

“Cane” leaves this final message with me. In the 
South we have a “powerful underground” race with a 
marvelous emotional power which like Niagara before 
it was harnessed is wasting itself. Release it into proper 
channels, direct its course intelligently, and you have 
possibilities for future achievement that challenge the 
imagination. The hope of the race is in the great blind 
forces of the masses properly utilized by capable leaders. 

“Dan goes to the wall and places his ear against it. 
That rumble comes from the earth’s core. It is the 
mutter of powerful and underground races.... The 
next world savior is coming up that way.” 

MONTGOMERY GREGORY, 
a Washington, D. C. 


“Wanted Leaders!” 


By Tue Rt. Rev. THeopore DuBose Bratton, D.D. 
(Woman's Auxiliary, Protestant Episcopal Church) 
Price $ .50 
One of the most hopeful signs of a dawn of a better 
day for the Negro in the South is the evident,change of 
attitude of distinguished white leaders of that section. 
The leading magazines and publishers are carrying 
articles and putting on the market books written by 
learned Southerners, whose point of view is much 
broader than that of men of the same locality a decade 
ago. Among these are: “Negro Life in the South,” by 
Weatherford; “In Black and White,” by Mrs. L. H. 
Hammond; and “Wanted Leaders!” sub-titled, A Study 
of Negro Development. The last named, which is the 
subject of this review, contains 229 pages, with an ap- 
pendix. Coming from the pen of a high churchman. as 
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might be expected, the religious interest occupies the 
focus of the writer’s consciousness. It is not what the 
sociologist or the anthropologist would call a scientific 
investigation of Negro mentality, but a story plainly 
and simply told of the development of the Negro under 
varying circumstances. 

In Chapter I there is set forth the findings of careful 
investigations of the Negro’s life in the dark continent, 
with a view to determining the causes of his rested 
development. The population of Africa is divided into 
four great families, viz: the Negro, the Sudan, the 
Gallas, and the Bantus. The Sudan is further divided 
into smaller clans or tribes of which the Negritians are 
of special interest to us, since from this tribe came the 
majority of American Negroes. After depicting the 
religious practices and customs of Africa, the author 
arrives at the question: “To what is the backwardness 
of the Negro in Africa due?” His own words in reply 
show the author’s deep sympathy with the subjects of 
his study. “To prejudiced people it is dismisssed as a 
waste of time since to such people the Negro is incapable 
of anything better. But.prejudice is of all mental con- 
ditions the least favorable to the satisfactory solution of 


any question.” (P. 25). The most satisfactory answer 
to the question he finds in a quotation from Dowd’s 
“Negro Races”: “The backwardness of the Negro in 


Africa is not due directly to lack of mental capacity, 
but unfavorable environment. If any other race had 
peopled Africa in early neolithic times, and remained 
there until now, it would have advanced no higher than 
the present cultural-level of the Negro.” The uncon- 
genial climate in the humid zone of the tropics, the 
complete isolation because of the Sahara Desert which 
separates the country from the Mediterranean Empire, 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans which cut it off from 
Europe and Asia, are responsible for the African’s tardi- 
ness in development. Yet in spite of unfavorable con- 
ditions, the facts of progress stand out in eloquent bold- 
ness. For instance, witness on the one hand the Pygmies, 
without law or organization, inadequate language, and 
scarcely even settled customs sufficient to fix habits of 
moral life; on the other hand, the most advanced tribes 
of North and East Africa, such as the Yorubas, Zulus, 
and Kaffirs, show marked degrees of progress. Some 
of these have well defined organizations, codes of laws 
both civil and moral, language adequate for expressing 
any ideas, and industries sufficiently developed to meet 
backward needs. They have some aesthetic taste, enough 
self-control to conserve courage, and a fair degree of 
steadfastness of purpose. With some there is found the 
practice of the virtues of affection, kindness, and mutual 
helpfulness. Dishonesty in the group is condemned even 
to punishing the liar. This progress has been very 
slow, it is admitted; but it is the more remarkable be- 
cause it has taken place by the Negro’s own efforts and 
initiative. The author’s purpose was not to compare 
races but to make a study of the Negro himself, and his 
findings prove what might be expected of God’s crea- 
tion, viz: “A People Worth While in Themselves.” 

As a whole, contact of these backward people with 
the white man’s civilization has been degrading. The 
well-nigh universal testimony to this fact is proclaimed 
as a tragic wail. “From the demoralizing era of the 
slave traffic, involving’ robbing, cheating, the violation 
of the most solemn treaties, and the bad example of 
private life up to the settling of the Congo, the one 
aim of the white man has beén his own profit at what- 
even cost to natives.” (P. 27). In the author’s mind 
the only panacea for these conditions is Christian Mis- 
sions, through which will be produced native leaders 
who will in turn uplift the entire population, from 
which will rise a leadership, indeed, recognized as the 
result of the native Christian life. “Such leadership, 
in fullest sympathy with the life from which it sprang, 
will arouse enthusiasm, and in the Master’s name and 
power, draw all men to Him.” (P. 33). 

The Negro in Liberia and Haiti is the subject of 
study for answering the queries: What is the result when 


the Negro in Africa is given opportunity for self- 
development, under more or less favorable conditions, 
and when brought in contact with helpful influences of 
the white man? How does it fare with the Negro 
when his contact with the white man’s civilization is 
elsewhere than in Africa? As for Liberia, the author 
is of the opinion that God had laid the responsibility of 
establishing free institutions in Africa upon the Negro. 
Despite the malign influences, slander, misrepresenta- 
tions and poverty which would have broken the spirit 
of white men, through the heroic deeds of black men 
Liberia is an established entity. The story of her, 
eighty years of history is as thrilling as that of ou: 
fathers who were sent to this country for a like 
beneficient purpose. “The glory of Liberia is that it 
is a black man’s country—the only black man’s country 
on the face of the earth. The interest of humanity, as 
that of Christianity, demands that it remain so.” (P. 61). 
Haiti demonstrates the Negro’s capacity for organiza- 
tion, self-government, and heroic endeavor, as illustrated 
in the life and work of Toussaint L’Ouverture. In both 
of these republics the missionary activities of the Epis- 
copal Church have been extensive, and the author con- 
cludes that both peoples are capable of the highest 
development when Christianity has been adopted as a 
mode of life. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Chapters IV. to 
VIII., inclusive, are the most important chapters of the 
book. The chapter on “The Slave and Freedman in 
America” is a study of the slave system, in which the 
author finds some evil but more of good for the Negro. 
To prove the truth of his assertion, a number of writers 
of foreign speech is quoted, whose testimony is, that 
cruelty was the exception rather than the rule in the 
treatment of master to slave. He feels that American 
slavery was God’s way of preparing for the Negro’s 
redemption through industrial development. Of course, 
such a view does violence to the ethical nature of God, 
as all thinking Negroes will admit. Slavery was an 
industrial school, from which came Negro artisans and 
tradesmen of the finest type, having been tutored by the 
expert masters. Under this old regime, nothing but the 
warmest affections existed between master and slave, to 
the extent that it was like that of parent and child. 
Indeed, the author depicts the system in such a favorable 
light that any reader, except a Negro, would regret the 
passing of such an institution. The conscience of many 
a master was made sensitive on the slave question by the 
spirit of liberty born of the Revolution and religious 
proclivities. Thus occasional manumissions were not 
infrequent, so that by the year 1790, there were in the 
South more than 35,000 freedmen, and by 1860 this num- 
ber had increased to more than a half million. From 
these, as well as among the slaves, there arose leaders 
in every generation, such as Benjamin Banneker, the 
inventor; Phillis Wheatley, the poetess; Daniel A. Payne, 
the founder of Union Seminary, now Wilberforce Uni- 
versity; and others. 

The period of War and Reconstruction was an appli- 
cation of the acid test to the benign influences of the 
slave system, but the confidence built up between master 
and slave came out as pure gold. The master’s family 
and property were left in the care of the Negro while 
he fought the battle, which if successful would have 
meant continued sérvitude for the Negro. Though con- 
scious of this fact, the Negro was true to his trust. Had 
he proved traitor, the war would have been brought to 
a speedy conclusion, for the slave-holder would have 
left the field and returned home to protect his own 
family and property. During the period of Reconstruc- 
tion northern politicians seeking to control the Negro 
vote, not for his own future good but for their personal 
interest, misled him, and there began the widening of a 
chasm between freedmen and ex-masters. The educa- 
tion of the freedmen was training in the Greek and 
Latin syntax to the exclusion of the industrial education 
he had received during the old regime. After fifteen 
or twenty years of Reconstruction, which brought bitter 
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experiences to white and 
black in the South, the 
Negro at last comes in- 
to his own. He recalls 
the friendship and wise 
counsel of his former 
master; he discovers that 
there is a deep and abid- 
ing affection between 
white and black in the 
South which War and 
Reconstruction could not 
destroy. Upon this the 
wise leaders of his group 
set about rebuilding the 
waste places. 

In the chapter on “Negro 
Education” the author 
brings no new information 
that could not be obtained 
from Woodson’s ‘“Educa- 
tion of the Negro Prior 
to 1861.” It is rather a 

Georgia Douglas Johnson story of the educational 

work of the Episcopal 
Church among Negroes. The typical institutions of this 
denomination are: St. Paul Normal and_ Industrial 
School in Lawrenceville, Va.; Bishop Payne Divinity 
School in Petersburg, Va.; and St. Augustine School in 
Raleigh, N. C. The chapter on “The Christian Develop- 
ment of the Negro” proceeds in the hypothesis that the 
slaveholders were first of all deeply religious and be- 
cause of their missionary zeal they felt that their first 
duty to the heathen slave was to evangelize him. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
religious fervor of the Moravians helped to intensify 
the interest of the master in the salvation of the slaves. 
The Negro’s love of mystery and his superstitious nature 
readily responded to the appeal of the gospel, and he 
came into the church in such large numbers that preju- 
dice, first in the North, then in the South, forced him to 
withdraw and organize his own church, which soon 
became a training school for leaders of his group. In 
the closing chapter, “What Of The Future?” the author 
faces the question: What will be the Negro’s status in 
America after he shall have been educated and evan- 
gelized? He boldly asserts that in proportion as he is 
prepared and trained, the Negro ought to be accorded, 
both in church and state, every right that the Federal 
Constitution provides. He feels that Negro homes in 
the South ought to be guarded and protected by police 
of his own group; the state legislatures should have 
members of the race to represent their group, and advise 
with the whites as to their best interest. As justification’ 
of the wisdom of his view he appeals to his experience 
with Negroes in councils and conferences in the Episcopal 
Church, where he has found the gentleman of color as 
wise and courteous as the gentleman of lighter hue. As 
for “Social Equality,” on mention of which the average 
Southerner loses his power of reason, he thinks that 
every man should stand for what God has made him, 
whether that be red, yellow, white or black. Hence the 
great problem in the mind of the author that. is press- 


Love, I would have you weep when I am dead, 
Would have you show some sign of grief; be sad, 
Despair, lament the joys we two once had, 

And wail, regretting, love, that all have fled 

With me, your all; and grieve that thorns instead 
Of flowers tend your way; say nought can make 
you glad; 


When I Am Dead 


CouNTEE P. CULLEN 


ing for solution is: How can we accord the full right of 
citizenship to the Negro, let the governing laws be ap- 
plied with equal justice to whites and Negroes, and at 
the same time maintain our racial integrity? 

Those white men who skeptic about the 
Negro’s capacity for development and insist upon his 
being kept in “his place” will find in this volume rich 
food for thought as well as arguments which are con- 
vincing to an open mind. Likewise those Negroes, North 
and South, who feel that a white skin is all the evidence 
necessary for proving one guilty of being a Negro-hater 
will find in this book reasons for banishing their preju- 
dice against white people. They will find that it is 
equally as bad for a Negro to say that all white men are 
alike as it is for white men to say that all Negroes are 
alike. 

JOSEPH C. CARROLL, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
7 


“Bronze” 
By Georcta DouGcLas JOHNSON 
(B. J. Brimmer Company, Boston, Mass.) 
Price $1.00 

It is well-nigh impossible to think of this vital product 
from the pen of Georgia Douglas Johnson without hav- 
ing communicated to one some of the intense conviction 
that WROUGHT it into being. It has been stated that 
authors can convince only to the extent of their persua- 
sion: Georgia Douglas Johnson has molded with the very 
pulsations of her heart. 

Her heart—for this is the potent factor in her creative 
force—has molded a “Bronze” that challenges not a!- 
together with the sharp angles of accusation, but as 
well with the graceliness of heart’s call to heart for 
sympathy in the problems of a race; as in “The 
Octoroon;” as also in the ever-recurring light and 
shadow theme of colored woman’s motherhood: 

The infant eyes look out amazed upon the frowning 


earth, 

A stranger, in a land now strange, child of the mantled 
birth; 

Waxing, he wonders more and more; the scowling grows 
apace, 


A world, behind its barring doors, reviles his ebon face! 

And we must quote, further, the two fine lines that 
conclude if not solve the problem poem: 
Yet from this maelstrom issues forth a God-like entity, 
That loves a world all loveless, and smiles on Calvary! 

In ending this finesse of workmanship Mrs. Johnson 
—or still shall we say, “her heart?”—polishes the 
bronze with the glory and rich lustre that bronze alone 
can know. There are inspiring paeans at the end of the 
work: 
Into the very star-shine, lo! they come 
Wearing the bays of victory complete! 
—to quote in connection with closing tributes to black 
achievers, the last two verses from the sonnet that opens 
this book, burnished, in spite of all, now here, now there, 
with a brave “Optimism” that can glow thus: 

We man our parts within life’s tragic play. 

EFFIE LEE NEWSOME, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Disband your dreams and name each fancy bad, 
When I am gone, to whom your soul is wed. 

Yea, I wou'd have you weep, for well I know 
Spring comes again with warmth to melt the snow; 
And lying there your tears shall water me, 

Shall drench my form, my face shall warmly wet, 
And then when comes the spring, when you forget, 
I'll smile to know some tears were shed for me. 
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FroM THE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Times: “It 
may seem funny, at present, to some of the ‘fine- 
grained’ Georgia Negrophobists that they are about 
to be ‘rid of the Negro’; but it will not be long be- 
fore the seriousness of the thing will appear—then 
they will be wishing that they had treated this trac- 
tible and dependable element with more considera- 
tion.” 
* * * 

THE Lowe tt, Mass., Sun: “The Negroes are 
seeking better conditions and are desirous of getting 
away from the rule of ‘Judge Lynch.’ Who can 
blame them?” 

* * * 

James T. Tayitor THE Rateicn, N. C., 
News AND OpsseERVER: “If only we could see each 
other as we really are, each race intensely human, 
with its faults and shortcomings, yet sharing alike 
a deep love for and abiding faith in American ideals 
and institutions, the fine feeling of friendship and 
good will existing in our State would be immeasur- 
ably enhanced, and North Carolina, as in many 
other things, would point the way to a new day in 
racial co-operation and understanding.” 

* * 


At THE UrBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE IN Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: L. Hollingsworth Wood—‘We 
might well be thankful for the migration because it 
offers a most splendid opportunity for America to 
re-dedicate herself to Democracy.” 


Dr. John Hope—‘“The standards that Negroes 
ought to have in this country are the standards they 
must have if this country is to last. Every man in 
the United States runs the risk of losing a square 
deal as long as there stalks in this country the ghost 
of injustice to the Negro.” 


Miss Grace Appott, CHIEF OF THE FEDERAL 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, IN THE TARRYTOWN, N. Y., 
News: “The Negro problem has long ceased to be 
sectional ; it is national, and the health of the people 
of that race is not separable from the health of the 
whites.” 

. * * 

James O’NEAL IN THE MILWAUKEE, WYIs., 
Leaver: “One would think that with the progress 
of civilization and the general cultural advancement 
of human beings, persecution would cease; but there 
are still brutalities committed against the Negro 
that remind us of the atrocities of the religious wars.” 

* * * 


Mary E. McDoweE tt, SPEAKING IN KANSAS 
City: “Every child has certain inalienable rights, 
the right to be born and reared in rooms that have 
sunshine, fresh air, and space; the right to an edu- 
cation; the right to play and work under conditions 
that develop, not stunt, body and soul. The nation 
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also has the right to demand these rights for every 


child of every complexion.” 
* * 


Tue Cuicaco, News: “These earnest, 
striving Americans—who are the white man’s equa! 
before the law—must be given justice if the city is 
to receive from them full co-operation in the inter- 
ests of sound government.” 

* * 


Tue Tarrytown, N. Y., News: “The disper- 
sion now in process is a remarkable one, unforeseen 
and bringing many changes. It may result, in an- 
other decade or two, in scattering the race pretty 
thoroughly throughout the country, making such 
Negro problem as remains a national one in every 
sense.” 

* * * 

From THE Boston, Mass., HERALD: ‘“While a 
white man is made to answer for only his own 
crimes, why should all the Negroes in a district be 
held responsible for a crime that may have been 
committed by one of their number?” 
* * * 


Tue Mivrorp, Mass., News: “It is rather em- 
barrassing, considering his ‘superiority’, that a sense 
of his own economic needs, rather than one of 
justice, should move the white man to thinking 
about doing right by the colored man and brother; 
but then the history of the human race is full of 
just such philosophical absurdities.” 

In THE Torepo, Onto, Times: “A Christian 
attitude alone will enable different races to live 
together harmoniously and helpfully.” 

* * 


From THE WHEELING, W. Va.,_ INTELLI- 
GENCER: “It behooves everybody, as human beings 
and as Americans, to help the Negro realize his 
destiny. He has a moral right to a fair chance 
and usually makes good when he receives it. His 
property is taxed and his services conscripted in 
times of national peril. He bears the obligations of 
a citizen and should be treated as one. Only the 
intolerable bigot will deny him that.” 

* * * 


In THE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JouRNAL: “The 
democracy of trade unionism is being subjected to 
a severe test by the incursion of Negro workers.” 


Mrs. ANNE BippLe STIRLING IN THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA, Pa., EVENING PuBLic Lepcer: “There 
is only one concern that the United States as a nation 
should have about the place of the Negro or, for 
that matter, of any race group. There is only one 
test and that is—Can he assimilate and express 
American culture? Does he respond to the ideals 
of a free democracy? Is he a builder?” 
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AMERICANISM 


NCESTRY, face, creed are not infallible 
criteria in gauging Americanism. Catholics 
of French and Spanish descent can boast that 

their ancestors were the first white settlers of the 
North American continent. On the other hand, 
every Protestant denomination in America had their 
forebears in the New Englanders and the Virginians 
who made their first settlements in the period be- 
tween 1607 and 1621. 


Again, the Catholics founded Maryland, one of 
the earliest of the colonies to gain a foothold, and a 
colony whose sons and daughters bled and suffered 
with the other twelve during the struggle for liberty. 


The races of the world, with the exception of the 
Orientals, have mingled freely in America and all 
have contributed to the fine citizenship we now pos- 
sess. The Negro population of America did not 
come hither of its own choice. Its forerunners were 
dragged to our shores in chains and under a bondage 
which they and their descendants suffered until 1863. 
These Americans have made wonderful progress in 
civilization and enlightenment. The percentage of 
good citizens among them is high. In the call to 
arms in 1917 nobody responded more willingly. 
There were among the Negro young men of America 
no “conscientious objectors.”” Deputy marshals were 
not called upon to spend their time hunting down 
Negro slackers. 


If you read the casualty lists, particularly those 
from New York and other centers of Jewish popu- 
lation, you found that Jewish names were highly 
conspicuous among the fallen. In the supreme test 
of Americanism as it was written in the dark days 
of 1917-1918, America rose to the top. The best 
of the white and the best of the black, the best of the 
Gentile and the best of the Jew, the best of the 
Protestant and the best of the Catholic, the best of 
the native born and the best of the foreign born citi- 
zenship of America came to the front and proved 
itself. 

There was no slacker race, no slacker creed, no 
slacker color. All races and all creeds which are 
found in American citizenship contributed largely 
and gloriously to the defense of the cause of Amer- 
icanism. Each of these factors contributed from its 
ranks something to the relatively small body of men 
who disgraced their names and their families and 
proved recreant to their most solemn duty. 


Americanism never was circumscribed by any such 
limitations as race or color or creed. Religious free- 
dom and perfect religious tolerance were the im- 
pelling motives which brought both Protestants and 
Catholics to America. The same thing brought the 
Huguenots to the South. 


Opportunity, as buried in the soil and resources 
of America and expressed in the Constitution and 
laws, brought the Scotch, the Irish, the Italian, the 
German, the Austrian, the Scandinavian, the Swiss, 


POT POURRI 


and all the others who have been swallowed up in 
the population of the United States. 

We have every right to demand of all these that 
their lives conform with the laws of the United 
States and they respect and support the institutions 
of the United States. Further than this any inter- 
ference with any citizen is a violation of the Con- 
stitution and a gross affront to the principles of 
Americanism as fostered for a century and a half. 


Huntington, W. Va., HERALD-DISPATCH. 


A PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE 


One of the most remarkable advances made by any 
people in the world is that registered by colored 
Americans in the years since the Civil War. Left 
absolutely helpless, in an economic way, when 
thrown on their own resources with the abolition 
of slavery, the colored people of the South have be- 
come landholders to a remarkable extent, despite all 
the evils associated with tenant farming, peonage 
and store credits. In the cities of both the North 
and the South, colored men have established them- 
selves as capable business and professional men, no 
less than as skilled workers able to command good 
pay. One of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the fact that colored men and women are now able 
to take their part in cooperation with intelligent 
white citizens of the South to check disorders, over- 
come prejudices, and suppress diseases that have been 
working havoc among both races until now. . 

It was once said that the colored man or woman 
from the rural South could not thrive in the city, 
and especially in a northern city, and that if the 
movement to town continued, the race would die 
out. But colored Americans are not only surviving 
in cities North and South, but are living longer on 
an average than they used to in the country, prob- 
ably because of better food, better sanitation, and 
a more hopeful outlook on life. . . . Although 
Rochester’s colored population is small, it is well 
worth protecting, in view of the possibilities for 
good that may develop among a people whose loyalty 
to American institutions never has been questioned. 


Rochester, N. Y., HERALD. 


NEGRO LABORERS 


The Federal Department of Labor has been mak- 
ing a survey of colored workers employed in north- 
ern factories and industrial plants which has brought 
out the interesting fact that more than 38 per cent 
of such employes are classed as skilled workers— 
that is to say, they are proficient in some particular 
trade. Taken in connection with the continued 
movement of southern Negroes to northern indus- 
trial fields, this is a matter of no little interest and 
importance. It indicates that a surprisingly large 
proportion of the migrating colored workers either 
are skilled workers before they move North, or so 
employ themselves in their new environment that 
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they soon are entitled to be classed as craftsmen and 
to draw the pay of skilled workers. 

While some of the Southern States are inclined 
to complain that the Negro exodus is draining their 
supply of common labor, it would appear that, after 
all, only about 60 per cent of the Negroes who move 
to the Northern States are in the class of common 
labor. Having become trained in some trade or skil- 
ful occupation, they seek in the northern industrial 
fields the opportunities that apparently are lacking 
in the South. Some of them, of course, are fitted 
only for rough manual labor, but nearly one-half 
are able to find places as skilled workers and to earn 
wages to correspond. 

The situation thus revealed is much to the credit 
of the colored people. Many of them apparently 
have taken to heart the advice of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and have fitted themselves as trained workers, 
thereby assuring themselves an advanced place in the 
field of industry, better returns for their services, 
steadier employment, and corresponding opportu- 
nities for adopting a higher standard of living than 
otherwise would be possible. As skilled workers they 
are finding openings in the North in such lines of 
employment as steel, iron, leather, machinery, to- 
bacco, automobiles, cement, rubber, and glass in- 
dustries. And the very fact that they are so em- 
ployed, in large numbers, shows that they are able 
to hold their own in competition with white workers. 

Unquestionably there is a growing field in this 
country for the colored man, both in skilled and 
unskilled employment, and there is likely to be so 
long as immigration is closely restricted. By prepar- 
ing himself for a definite place in the industrial or- 
der, the Negro advantages himself and helps the 
nation to solve one of its pressing problems in the 
best way. 

Oshkosh, NORTHWESTERN. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE NEGRO 


In the midst of a well-furnished campaign, the 
purpose of which we take to be to prove how thor- 
oughly undesirable a citizen the Negro is, an atti- 
tude which has much to do with the fact that to the 
great loss of the South he is leaving for the North 
—in the midst of this campaign we turn with much 
relief to a paper on library work with Negroes. 

It tells us of a round table meeting held in April 
of this year at the Central Methodist Church at Hot 
Springs, Ark. It was the time of the conference of 
the A. L. A. and George T. Settle, librarian of our 
Free Public Library, was in the chair. It was re- 
peatedly evidenced in the discussion that library ser- 
vice for Negroes in the South is advancing rapidly 
and steadily, is receiving special and intelligent con- 
sideration, and is doing a great work for better edu- 
cation and, therefore, a higher quality of citizenship. 
There is a marked increase in the number of library 
buildings in communities as typical as Jacksonville, 
Harris County, Texas; Greensboro, N. C.; and 
Lynchburg, Va. Savannah and Columbus provide 
a like service through the Y. M. C. A., and there 
are colored branches, on the Louisville model, to- 
gether with high school branches, all over the South. 


In the matter of circulation it is instructive to note 
that Louisville, with 116,384, is easily first, and evi- 
dently the work in other cities has hardly done more 
than make a promising start. But if there is this 
excellent local showing, we are entitled to infer not 
otherwise than we would as to circulation figures 
among the white people, and that is that in a number 
of ways the colored readers are receiving benefits 
which must be reflected throughout the community. 

If the Negro and his relation to the Free Public 
Library is to be regarded as a problem, it is because 
much of the work is experimental. But it has pro- 
gressed to the point where it has been found neces- 
sary to train colored people for the staff and all the 
duties connected with that guidance without which 
a public library is not much more than a stack of 
books. Louisville is there to show the way and, 
showing the way, she supplies an answer to much 
of the unfair comment which regularly, in certain 
quarters, is revived toward election day. 


Louisville, Ky.. HERALD. 


THEIR PENALTY 

Out in the Federal Prison at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, fifty-four members of the Twenty-fourth U. S. 
Infantry are paying the penalty for manhood in that 
they defended themselves from an attack six years 
ago in the city of Houston, Texas, when one of their 
number resented a brutal attack on a young colored 
woman by a white police offeer. Nineteen members 
of this famous regiment have already paid the death 
penalty for this travesty of justice. Of course, these 
men were charged with rioting, and convicted of 
rioting; but this charge no more applies to them 
than the charge of murder to each soldier who served 
in France during the World War. 

Soldiers are taught to defend themselves when at- 
tacked and protection and respect for womanhood is 
an unwritten law in the army. If a member of the 
Twenty-fourth had gone to the assistance of a young 
white woman who was being assaulted by a white 
or a colored man, he would have been hailed as a 
hero and congratulated by the Mayor of Houston. 
But for a Negro man to go to the assistance of one 
of his own women when she is being brutally mal- 
treated, is a crime of the worst kind. 

During the six years these soldiers have been con- 
fined they have been in the immediate charge of 
Warden William |. Biddle, who stated emphatically 
the other day that they are “neither criminals nor 
murderers.” 


New York AMSTERDAM NEW. 


IN MEMPHIS 

One cannot travel throughout the Southland 
without being impressed with the variation in racial 
attitudes in various sections. In some sections you 
find human relations that revert to barbarism, while 
in others you find the most progressive groups to be 
found in this country standing out like an oasis in 
a desert. 

There is always a reason. Take Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, for instance. ; 
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We venture the assertion that nowhere in this 
country is there a city where there is a more highly 
per capita development than in Memphis—the home 
of the first Negro bank in the world to reach a mil- 
lion in resources, among the first to organize a chain 
system group of stores on a large scale, to conduct 
a large coffin and casket factory, and other similar 
enterprises, and one of the few cities in this country 
where a duly elected colored committee forms a 
part of the city Chamber of Commerce. 

At the close of the war statistics showed that 
Shelby County, in which Memphis is located, had 
the highest per capita colored ownership of auto- 
mobiles of any county in the country. The signifi- 
cance of the above facts can only be fully appreciated 
when it is understood that a few years ago Memphis 
was notorious for its racial antagonism. 

How did all this change come about? 

Dollars did it. 

Some years ago when the progressive young leader- 
ship of that town saw the futility of talk and reso- 
lutions as a solver of racial problems, they set out 
to organize and direct the dollar power. They made 
their money buy not only the things that money 
usually buys, but they set it to work buying racial 
good will. We can recall many a powerful business 
white man there who suddenly developed a “friend- 
ship and interest in the race” over night following 
a business deal or a sudden shift in the attitude of 
her well organized wage earning class. 

Dollars did it. 
Baltimore, Md., AFRO AMERICAN. 


“WHY PLOT AGAINST US?” 
” As a group, we are reminded daily that the Ku 
Klux Klan is “plotting against us.” We sometimes 


the revelers realized for the first time that there 
were outsiders in their midst. There was a hush 
that was broken only when the blind ’cellist, with a 
word to his companions, started a tune that seemed 
to be popular. Immediately there were grins and 
each sought his favorite partner. There was a 
scramble for the girls. There were not enough to 
go around, and boys seized each other eagerly and 
joined the crowd of dancers. There never was, nor 
will there ever be again, music like that. It stirred 
the blood; it blinded reason; it stripped away the 
veneer of civilization; and leaving the senses bare 
and unprotected, it played upon them tauntingly, 
temptingly, cruelly. The air was stiflingly heavy 
and there was quiet. None of that levity and mirth- 
ful chatter, which is usually a part of dances, pre- 
vailed. No, everyone was completely submerged by 
the music. And then the banjo-man began to chant 
some words; the group one by one took them up 
until, dancing with a mad and passionate frenzy, all 
were singing: 
“T’d sigh, I’d cry, 

I’d lay me down an’ die 

If I should ever lose my lovin’ man, 
If I should ever lose my lovin’ man.” 


take time to wonder, ““Why plot against us?” We 
ask ourselves the question, ““What have we done?” 

No one likes to be plotted against. Plotters do 
not always frighten their intended victims, but 
often make them strong, keen, courageous. And 
still, no one feels good when they know that there 
are those around them plotting against them. 

We understand that every Klansman has taken 
an oath to keep the Negro down. And in their 
secret meetings they plan and plot to carry out this 
oath. 

We, the Negroes of America, have done nothing 
to justify such actions. We see no reason nor 
justification for such a spirit against us, except the 
reason of assassins, who would strike down a Pres- 
ident for fancied grievances. 

As citizens, the only charge that may be made 
against us is that we have been loyal to the core 
to the American flag. We have cherished the ideals 
upon which this government was founded as taught 
us in the schools of the land. We have sought to 
improve ourselves along the lines of honesty, thrift, 
and industry, that we may be able to hold our 
places as other men in an advanced civilization. 

This being true, then why, Ku Klux Klan, do 
you plot against us to keep us down? The world 
is big enough for us all. If we are crowding you 
by advancing in the scales of civilization, by the 
sweat of our brow, or the skill of our brain, it is 
your move to higher grounds. But don’t plot to 
keep us down—because, as the late Booker Wash- 
ington said: “You cannot keep a man down in a 
ditch without staying down there yourselves.” 

St. Louis, Mo., ARGUS. 


Digression 


(Continued from page 359) 


Over and over the tune was played. On and on 
they danced, the air growing more fetid, the dancing 
growing more and more abandoned, men and women 
clinging passionately to each other in savage caresses 
until, when it seemed as if the emotional tension 
might easily madden, the music stopped with an ab- 
ruptness that had the effect of a sudden dash of cold 
water. 


There were other dances after that, but they 
were all anti-climax. And so after firmly refusing 
numerous invitations to partake of the “white light- 
nin’”’ which was served by dipper from a wooden 
bucket, we started away. As we left the crowded 
rooms with the eyes of little scarlet lips desirously 
intent upon a member of our party, it seemed as 
though we were entering another world; and yet 
as we sped once more through the sweet, clean night, 
there suddenly came to me on the air the fragment 
of a song: 


“I'd sigh, I’d cry, 
I’d lay me down an’ die 


If I——” 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


The outstanding  suc- 
cess of the American the- 
atrical season in Paris, 
France, was the presenta- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Emperor Jones.” The 
drama was presented at 
the National Theatre, 
under the patronage of 
the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Public In- 
struction. M. Benglia, 
the remarkable Algerian 
actor, played the title 
role. 

The Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia has 
engaged Marian Ander- 
son, a colored contralto, 
as soloist. Joseph Pas- 
ternack is the director of 
the society. Miss Ander- 
son is a pupil of Guiseppe 
Boghetti. 


M. Benglia 


* * 


Business 


The Northeastern Life Insurance Company has been 
organized with headquarters in Newark, N. J. It has 
an authorized capital of $100,000 and surplus of the 
same amount. Prominent among the organizers and 
Board of Directors are Harry H. Pace, the president, 
who for a number of years was secretary-treasurer of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga.; 
T. A. Dickson of Chicago, who has been engaged in the 
insurance and banking business during the past 15 
years; Louis C. and James H. Bulloch, retired business 
men; J. W. Roberson and Charles J. Hilton, real estate 
operators; Dr. C. S. Donnell, Dr. Louis T. Wright, Dr. 
S. G. Elbert, Dr. F. M. Jacobs; G. T. Young and 
Ellsworth Mercer. 

It has been estimated that there are 136,065 Negroes 
employed by the railroads in the United States. Of this 
number 2,204 are females, divided into 45 flagwomen, 
several maids, and a large number of car cleaners; 
among the 133,861 male employees there are laborers, 
porters, firemen, boiler washers, hostlers, switchmen, flag- 
men, foremen, yardmen, baggagemen, engineers, steam 
railroad officials, inspectors, conductors, and ticket, sta- 
tion and freight agents. The wages of these employees 
amount to about $150,000,000 a year. 

Real estate to the amount of $10,000,000 became the 
possession of colored people in Chicago, either by lease 
or sale, during the past year. The turn-over continues, 
at an average of $100, es a week. 

* 
Education 

At a meeting of the National Negro Insurance Asso- 
ciation a resoltion was passed authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to establish Chairs of Insurance at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Wiley Uni- 
versity, Marshall, Texas; and Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Ga. Among the insurance companies under- 
writing this appropriation are the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Atlanta, Ga.; the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, N. C.; and 
the Mississippi Life Insurance Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. This change from encouraging the more prom- 
ising college men and women to enter the fields of 
medicine, dentistry or pedagogy for a career is caused 
by an appeal that is being made by the colored banks, 
insurance companies, and other business enterprises for 
trained men and women in business. 


In the January, 1924, graduating class at the Flushing 
N. Y., High School, a colored girl, Alberta Gaines, wil! 
be the valedictorian. Miss Gaines led her class of more 
than’ one hundred, for the entire four years, with a 
scholarship record of 88.93 per cent. Another colored 
girl, Evelyn Mahood, has an average grade of 85.65 
per cent. 

This year in the Philadelphia public schools there is 
a registration of 313,033 white children, a decrease of 
34,944 compared with the registration for last year. 
Colored and Mongolian children have increased their 
school attendance 12 per cent. 

In the Bangor, Maine, High School, Ada Peters led 
her class in scholarship during the entire four-year 
course. She was also active in musical organizations of 
the school and frequently played the piano at assemblies. 
Thru the generosity of friends, she has been registered 
in the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Maine, being the first colored girl of her section to 
matriculate at this institution. 

The Harmon Foundation, Inc., of New York City, 
has issued a pamphlet, “Financing Education A New 
Way,” in which rules are given for the loan of money 
te students according to a plan in harmony with modern 
business and banking methods, the basic security being 
character rather than commercial collateral. During 
1922-23 eleven colored people, 6 women and 5 men, 
were benefitted by loans. 


* * 


Meetings 


The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity and the Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority will hold their annual conventions 
December 27-31, 1923, in Columbus, Ohio. The rail- 
roads have granted reduced rates based upon the 
certificate plan, which provides for a round trip fare 
to be secured at one and one-half rate. The Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity has 49 chapters with a membership of 
3,000; Norman L. McGhee is the national secretary. In 
the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority there are some 20 odd 
chapters with a membership of 500; Miss Sadie T. 
Mossell is the national president. 

Each year the annual conventions of the National 
Medical Association are becoming more and more a sort 
of post-graduate course in medicine, surgery, dentistry, 
and pharmacy. Papers are read and clinics are held, 
and in all there is evidence of care, thot, research, and 
originality. At the recent 28th annual session, held in 
St. Louis, Mo., the organization endorsed a complete 
Negro personnel at the colored Veterans’ Hospital in 
Tuskegee, Ala. The president of the National Medical 
Association is Dr. John O. Plummer of Raleigh, N. C.; 
the secretary, Dr. W. G. Alexander of Newark, N. J. 


~ * * 
Social Progress 


According to a prediction by Professor Raymond Pear! 
and Professor Lowell J. Reed of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in the year 2000 the Negro population of New 
York City will have tripled; it will constitute 5 per 
cent of the total population, whereas at present it is 
but 2.6 per cent. : 

Paris, Illinois, has a population of 200 colored people. 
When a public meeting was called recently, 160 of 
these people were present; the 40 who remained at home 
were babies, old folks, and those who were indisposed. 
Altho the colored people are only about one-tenth of 
the population, they own and manage one of the biggest 
businesses in the community—the Reed Transfer Co. 

A new cotton picking record has been made—in 
Griffin, Ga., 2,530 pounds of raw cotton was picked in 
four days by Georgia Holland. She is a worker on 
Mitchell Walker’s farm in Cabin’s district. 
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In July 1917, in Washington, D. C., Dr. Edward F. 
Harris organized the Colored Druggists’ Association of 
the District of Columbia. The outbreak of the war 
somewhat halted the plans of the organization; how- 
ever, in 1919 Articles of Incorporation were filed, and 
during the year $15,000 worth of goods was purchased 
from manufacturers direct and distributed among the 
members of the Association at a saving. Today prac- 
tically every colored druggist in the District of Columbia 
is a member of the Association. In 1921, thru Dr. W. 
H. Jackson and Dr. Harris, a College of Pharmacy was 
established. The college holds a record of 100 per cent 
before the District of Columbia Board of Pharmacy, in 
that all of its candidates who have taken the examina- 
tion for registered pharmacists have passed successfully. 
The school is located in a four story brick building of 
its own and has 40 freshmen, its quota, enrolled. The 
Dean is Dr. A. T. Pride. 


Fifty colored infants competed in a baby show recently 
held at the Lincoln House in New York City. Our 
picture shows the winners. 


Publication No. 113, “A Brief Manual of Games for 


Organized Play” and Folder No. 2, “Backyard Play-- 


grounds”, may be obtained free thru the United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Among seven names submitted for the annual Kiwanis 
Service Award of $150, in Toledo, Ohio, is that of Arthur 
H. Harris, an elevator operator. In the fire at Hotel 
Tavern, on May 6, he rescued an aged blind man and 
a woman, before a crowd of spectators that numbered 
10,000 people. 

At the football game between the University of Toledo 
and Bewling Green Normal, James Pierce, a colored 


student, had the unusual honor of captaining the varsity 
on the field. The University of Toledo, with which 
Mr. Pierce is connected, won by a margin of 27 points. 


The Eleventh Chamber Correctional Tribunal in Paris, 
France, has sentenced a cabaret manager to fifteen days 
in prison and a fine of 200 francs for ejecting a Negro 
Prince—at the instance of white Americans—from his 
establishment. 


In its first annual report, the Virginia State Board of 
Moving Picture Censors mentions the censoring of four 
pictures that were written, acted and produced by col- 
ored people. With one exception, these are serious pic- 
tures. 


The People’s Building and Loan Association in Hamp- 
ton, Va., has been established 35 years. During this 
period it has handled receipts of $1,173,723.19; made 
loans amounting to $850,355.94; earned in dividends, 
$310,579.63; and made 1835 real estate loans. The assets 
of the Association are: cash in bank, $12,228.12; invest- 
ments, $15,000; loans to stockholders, $257,773.32; ac- 
counts receivable, $796.82; notes receivable, $116.31; 
accrued interest receivable, $225; properties in land, 
$7,736.40; office furniture and fixtures, $612.36. Its lia- 
bilities are: dividends payable, $26,320.77; capital stock, 
$244,770.89; reserve fund, $15,000; special reserve ac- 
count, $8,396.67. The profit and loss account for the 
past business year follows: total income, $24,438.03; net 
expense and loss, $6,218.68; net profit, $18,219.35. The 
last appropriation for dividends amounted to $17,610.53. 
The officers of the Association are Thomas J. Howard, 
president; George J. Davis, vice-president; D. A. Davis, 
treasurer; F. D. Wheelock, secretary; A. W. E. Bassett, 
Jr., attorney. 


Winners at the Baby Show 
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New York City 


As a newsstand reader of OPPORTUNITY I am 
writing to .express my appreciation for your well edited 
journal. 

It appears to me that Negroes ought to pay more 
attention to publicity and credit in their racial life than 
they have done heretofore, and it is a distinct gain when 
a journal containing such well written articles is offered 
to the public. 

ARTHUR E. KING. 


New York City 


Thank you very much for sending the copy of OPPOR- 
TUNITY containing the paper on “Garvey.” The state- 
ment was very interesting indeed—could not have been 
better. 

W. I. THOMAS. 


The World, New York City 


I am indeed grateful that you called my attention to 
those articles. The misinterpretation of the army data 
is a howling injustice which needs to be thoroly ex- 
posed. With Mr. Long’s conclusions I thoroly agree. 
They are soundly reasoned. 

WALTER LIPPMAN. 


Chicago 
Congratulations galore on OPPORTUNITY. The 
magazine from a standpoint of contents and technique 
deserves most commendable criticism. I bespeak for it 


a large circle of influential and thotful readers. 
T. ARNOLD HILL. 


New York City 


My earnést congratulations upon OPPORTUNITY. 
The magazine promises to be a popular as well as a 
sober medium for the problems of the race. 

H. G. LEACH. 


Treasury Department, Washington 


I have always been very much interested in the 
progress and development of the Negro race. I have 
lived all my life in Kentucky, and I think I know some- 
thing of the difficulties under which the Negroes have 
labored. I have watched their struggle with sympathetic 
interest. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a check for $1.50 
for a year’s subscription to the publication. . 

McKENZIE MOSS. 


Atlanta School of Social Service at 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 


I want to congratulate you upon the appearance of 
OPPORTUNITY. I shall be its enthusiastic reader and 
promoter. I tried to buy some copies for my class but 
could find none on Auburn Avenue. I hope they will 
all go as quickly next month. 

HELEN B. PENDLETON. 


Amherst, Mass. 


I want to thank you for sending me the copy of OP- 
PORTUNITY containing the article by Charles John- 
son on “Public Opinion and the Negro.” I think it 
admirable. I have also looked over the other numbers 
of OPPORTUNITY with much profit and interest. 

RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


Cleveland 
I congratulate you on the splendid work which you 
are doing thru the publication of OPPORTUNITY. I 


CORRESPONDENCE 


believe it will be appreciated more and more as it be- 
comes more widely known. 
WILLIAM R. CONNERS. 


New York City 


I thank you very much for sending me the magazine 
OPPORTUNITY. I shall always keep it on my desk to 
read it from time to time; it shall be my ready reference 
for the “cause” relative to the status of the Negro in 
urban communities. Surely this so-called “Negro prob- 
lem” cannot be solved unless the cause producing it is 
found, and the Urban League, in its researches, tries 
to get at the cause. Enclosed find subscription for one 
year. 


DR. E. ELLIOTT RAWLINS. 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
Kalamazo 


0, Mich. 
I wish to offer congratulations to you and your co- 
workers. OPPORTUNITY is a real, worth-while peri- 
odical and here’s hoping that you and it have many 


years of success. 
L. PEARL MITCHELL. 


Y. W. C. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


I wish to thank you for the copy of OPPORTUNITY 
recently received. It is without doubt a magazine of 
valuable as well as interesting information, and should 
be on the reading table of every institution interested 


in the development of Negro life. 
MABEL S. BRADY. 


New York City 
It is, in fine, without a peer, to my mind. I wish you 


success in every way with OPPORTUNITY. 
PIERRE R. GAILLARD. 


Missouri Negro Industrial Commission 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
I think that OPPORTUNITY is the kind of magazine 
that we have been needing for some time. The St. Louis 


Globe Democrat gave prominent mention of your mag- 


azine in a recent edition of that paper. 
ROBERT S. COBB. 


Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
New York City 
I think you are very much to be congratulated upon 
OPPORTUNITY not only because of its content, which 
is splendid, but also on its attractive general form. I 
am sending in my subscription and shall look forward 


with great pleasure to the arrival of the magazine. 
EMILY C. TILLOTSON. 


New York City 


Heartiest congratulations on OPPORTUNITY. It 
looks splendidly gotten up and I trust it will have quick 
and large success. I shall count it a privilege to sound 
its praises and add all I can to the list of readers. 

GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR. 


The World Tomorrow 
New York City 


I have been very much interested in OPPORTUNITY 
ever since the first number. You are making it very 
bright and interesting, while filling it full of important 
information at the same time. 


DEVERE ALLEN. 
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